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The Making of “The Pageant of America” 


BY JOHN ALLEN KROUT, PH.D., COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


During the last forty years an increasing number 
of contributions to the literature of American history 
have been the result of co-operative effort. Some of 
these ventures, unfortunately, have borne the stamp 
of the counting-house rather than of the study, while 
others have reached only a small circle of profes- 
sional historians. Within the decade, however, there 
have been two notable exceptions, both published by 
the Yale University Press, The Chronicles of Amer- 
ica and The Pageant of America. Each series was 
written and edited by experts who realized that the 
record of the past should be as interesting for the 
reader as were the actual events for the participants. 

The fifteen volumes of the Pageant are in many 
respects unique. No other history has ever been so 
profusely illustrated. Within its covers are more 
than eleven thousand pictures, selected with dis- 
crimination from a total of thirty-five thousand drawn 
from the museums, art galleries and official archives 
of seven countries. To collect, arrange and repro- 
duce artistically this vast collection of Americana re- 
quired a common understanding and a careful co- 
ordination of effort among research workers, authors, 
historical scholars, editorial assistants and pubiish- 
ers. ‘That the complex organization responsible for 
the project functioned smoothly and effectively will 
be evident to the students who consult the series in 
schoolroom and public library, as well as to the more 
casual readers who enjoy its pages in the quiet of 
their own homes. 

The idea underlying the Pageant took form while 
the Yale University Press, which had just published 
The Chronicles of America, was experimenting with 
the presentation of the drama of American history 
through the medium of the motion picture. Repre- 
sentatives of the Press attempted to formulate a plan 
for a “pictorial chronicles of America” in which the 
narrative would be carried largely by the significance 
and sequence of the illustrations. The written com- 
mentaries would be severely limited and entirely sub- 
ordinated to the pictures. Realizing the difficulties 
as well as the possibilities of the proposed series they 
sought the services of Professor Ralph H. Gabriel, 
of Yale, in translating the plan into reality. Sensing 
the colorful pageantry inherent in the story of Amer- 
ican expansion from a colonial outpost to a world 
power, editor and publisher collaborated in outlining 
the content of fifteen volumes to portray the mani- 
fold activities of the American people since the first 
European adventurers penetrated the American wil- 
derness. They determined to present the pictures in 


such fashion as to carry the burden of the narrative, 
but to accompany each one with sufficient text mate- 
rial to indicate its source, historical value and general 
significance in the whole sweep of the series. Brief 
chapter and volume introductions were designed to 
give unity and continuity to a story which was essen- 
tially a succession of revealing photographs. 

Not the least of Professor Gabriel’s contributions 
was the writing of fifteen “prose poems,’ one of 
which appears as a general introduction to each 
volume. 

In solving problems of arrangement, proportion, 
and emphasis, the editors and authors of: the indi- 
vidual volumes were fortunate in being able to secure 
the counsel of a group of competent scholars. On 
the board of associate editors were Charles M. An- 
drews, Allen Johnson, Irving N. Countryman, and 
Nathaniel Stephenson, of Yale; William Bennett 
Munro and Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard; 
William E. Dodd, of Chicago; Dixon Ryan Fox, of 
Columbia; Herbert E. Bolton, of California, and 
Victor H. Paltsits, of the New York Publie Library. 
Through consultation with these historians the edi- 
tors planned the major divisions of the series, Five 
volumes were to deal with such phases of material 
progress and its social implications as were revealed 
in exploration and colonization, westward migration, 
agrarian developments, industrial growth and com- 
mercial expansion. Six were designed to portray the 
social life of successive generations with particular 
emphasis upon the cultural contributions of our rap- 
idly changing civilization. Within this group fell the 
volumes on religion and education, literature, painting 
and sculpture, architecture, the theatre and sport. 
Four  politico-military narratives completed the 
Pageant. This apportionment of space was an 
earnest of the editorial desire to place the series in 
the field of social history. Many bore a hand in de- 
termining questions of format and layout, but the 
major responsibility rested with the publishers who 
happily contrived to make the Pageant a superb ex- 
ample of the bookmaker’s art. 

Because of the unusual character of the volumes, 
the problem of selecting authors was a_ peculiarly 
difficult one. It was necessary to find trained his- 
torians able to satisfy meticulous scholars and at the 
same time interest the general reader. Fach author 
needed to sense the scope and purpose of the Pageant 
as a whole. He had to rely upon the pictorial pres- 
entation without allowing himself to be completely 
dominated by it. His descriptive and explanatory 
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paragraphs had to carry on slender threads the con- 
tinuing pattern of his narrative. In some volumes 
the work of several craftsmen, each competent in a 
different field, was necessary. For example, Clark 
Wissler, Constance L. Skinner and William Wood 
collaborated on “Adventurers in the Wilderness,” 
while Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Charles Rufus 
Morey and William James Henderson prepared the 
manuscript for “The American Spirit in Art.” The 
standard set by the editors, and also by the publish- 
ers, was unusually high. Before its acceptance each 
manuscript was read and approved by a. scholar 
especially qualified to judge the material in question. 
The reward of this editorial thoroughness is seen in 
the enthusiastic reception accorded the various vol- 
umes, as they appeared, by members of the histor- 
ians’ guild, as well as by that larger number who do 
not judge by the standards of professional historians. 
In every instance the raw materials with which the 
author was primarily concerned consisted of thou- 
sands of illustrations. He, consequently, needed to 
keep closely in touch with the work which had been 
done and was still in progress in the research depart- 
ment. In the voluminous files of correspondence 
dealing with the collection and reproduction of maps. 
charts, portraits, paintings, etc., is the unique story 
of the Pageant. It is the story of an intensive and 
extensive search for non-literary remains of histori- 
cal importance, for authentic paintings, daguerreo- 
types, lithographs, and engravings of contemporary 
events, and for charters, commissions and other docu- 
ments preserved in official archives. The staff in this 
country constantly received the assistance of experts 
resident abroad, who were familiar with the treasures 
of foreign galleries and museums. Through the 
efforts of Hugo Brehme, of Mexico City, who skill- 
fully handled the reproduction of paintings and en- 
gravings, it was possible to enlist the interest of 
Frederico Gomez de Crozco, of the department of 
history in the National Museum, and to secure the in- 
valuable counsel of Don Juan B. Iguiniz, sometime 
sub-director of the National Library. These two 
scholars gave generously of their time in locating in 
their respective institutions material dealing with the 
early history of the southwestern part of the United 
States and the Spanish borderlands. (Vols. I, IT.) 
In Spain, as in Mexico, the archives yielded rich 
rewards to the indefatigable research worker. One 
instance will reveal the spirit which animated the 
search for authentic and unusual illustrations. In 
Alexander Brown's Genesis of the United States ap- 
pears a rough drawing of the fortifications designed 
to protect the Popham colony in Maine. Brown, 
who had worked in the Spanish archives, states (pp. 
190-194) that the original sketch was done by an 
Englishman in 1607, and came into the possession of 
Don Pedro de Zuniga, who sent it to the king of 
Spain with an accomanying letter dated September 
10, 1608. It would have been a simple matter to 
reproduce the drawing in Brown's work, but instead 
Miss Irene Wright, of Seville, Spain, was commis- 
sioned to locate the original sketch and have it pho- 
tographed. She found that the correct reference for 


the plan of Fort St. George, supposedly erected by 
the Popham colony, was Simancas, Estado, Legajo, 
2586, IF. 147. As there were no facilities for mak- 
ing a photostat at Simancas, it was necessary to 
secure permission from the authorities to have a pho- 
tographer from Valladolid make a reproduction of 
the map. From this photograph of the original a 
plate was made for Volume I (p. 338) showing the 
detail of a citadel better adapted to meet European 
conditions than those of the American wilderness, 
Even more helpful in securing material from Spain 
was Miss Wright's familiarity with the archives of 
the Indies at Seville and her ability to obtain the 
requisite permission to reproduce originals in the 
Biblioteca Nacional and F.1 Museo Naval at Madrid. 

To make sure that the riches of the French and 
British archives were properly exploited, EKdwin 
Mims, Jr., assistant editor of the Pageant, visited 
Paris and London in the summer and autumn of 1928. 
Armed with the necessary credentials from the 
American consulate, he secured the assistance of offi- 
cials at the Bibliotheque Nationale, particularly 
M. de la Ronciere, who introduced him to the heads 
of the various departments and otherwise expedited 
his work. In the print room, with its innumerable 
sketches of American subjects, and the map room, 
containing one of the most valuable collections of 
maps dealing with early American history, his pains- 
taking search was most abundantly rewarded. Like- 
wise, at the Archives Nationales and the Depot des 
Cartes et Plans de la Marine he found many rare 
drawings and maps made by French explorers and 
colonizers in America, The archives of the Ministry 
of War and the Ministry of Colonies contained much 
illustrative material on French military activities and 
French colonial outposts in America. At London 
personal letters of introduction to influential officials 
in the Admiralty and War Departments supplemented 
the co-operation of the American consul in obtaining 
admission to important collections. The manuscript 
room and the King’s collection of American maps in 
the British Museum tested the investigator's discrimi- 
nation in selecting only the most significant mate- 
rial. At the Public Records Office Andrews’ Guide 
to the material for American history in 1788 made a 
thorough search possible and productive of an un- 
usual number of highly important documents. Sir 
John Fortescue, librarian at Windsor Castle, gra- 
ciously offered his counsel and suggested many inter- 
esting items in the collections with which he was ac- 
quainted. Arduous as was the task of locating ac- 
ceptable illustrations, the problem of reproducing 
the original often seemed more difficult. So far as 
French and F.nglish materials were concerned, techni- 
cal questions were left for solution with such capable 
photographers as M. de la Mare in Paris and August 
Risehgitz and Donald Macbeth in London. 

In this country as well as abroad the research staff 
found that it was advisable to supplement corre 
spondence with personal interviews and investigation. 
The search conducted by Fdwin Mims, Jr., for the- 
atrical material may be regarded as typical. In 
March and April, 1928, he undertook to trace the 
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development of the frontier theatre in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys by consulting the files of state 
and county histor‘cal societies, and by gleaning after 
those who had carelessly worked in the early news- 
papers of the section. The wheat had to be sepa- 
rated from the chaff, but the winnowing process was 
distinctly worth while. Mr. Mims found that his 
field was extensive. At Pittsburgh we visited the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and at 
Cincinnati the Ohio Philosophical and Historical 
Socicty, both depositories of data significant for the 
social history of the middle western frontier. The 
Lexington (Ky.) Public Library offered an excellent 
file of early Lexington newspapers, as well as an 
opportunity to secure information concerning Noble 
and Luke Usher, influential pioneers in establishing 
the theatre in Kentucky. Nashville and Mobile fur- 
nished striking examples of what remains to be done 
in the matter of locating, classifying and properly 
housing records which are invaluable for our nation’s 
history. The files of the earliest Tennessee news- 
papers in the Nashville Public Library, stored in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the basement, were poorly 
arranged and in the final stages of disintegration. 
At Mobile valuable newspaper files were found only 
after persistent search in an attic of a store-room ad- 
joining one of the city’s newspaper offices. No one 
knew anything about them except Joe, the porter, 
who managed in the course of an afternoon to ex- 
tract several volumes, covered with the dust of years, 
from the heap. In sharp contrast, however, were 
the facilities for the historian in the well-arranged 
materials of the Missouri Historical Society at St. 
Louis, the files of the Louisiana State Historical So- 
ciety at New Orleans, and the Durett Collection of 
Kentucky newspapers, adequately indexed, at the 
University of Chicago Library. 

Behind scores of illustrations in the Pageant is a 
story of patient and persistent effort to locate and 
reproduce authentic portraits. When The Winning 
of Freedom (Vol. V1) was in preparation, the au- 
thors desired a portrait of one of the German officers 
who fought under the British flag during the Revo 
lution. None being available in this country, a 
search was begun in October, 1926, through the 
American consul-general in Berlin. After consider- 
able correspondence with various museums and _pri- 
vate collectors, he learned that an excellent oil paint 
ing of Baron Friederich Riedesel, who commanded 
the Hessians under Burgoyne, was still hanging in 
the castle of Neuenhof bei FEisenach, Hessen. 
Through the courtesy of Freiherr Albrecht Riedesel, 
a descendant of the eighteenth century baron, per- 
mission was finally granted in August, 1927, to pho- 
tograph the original and prepare the reproduction 
which appears in Volume VI (p. 166). Much more 
devious was the trail which led to an authentic 
daguerreotype of William F. Harnden, founder of 
the express business in the United States. While 
assembling material for Maleolm Kier’s volume on 
The March of Commerce, the editors came upon a 
very poor woodcut of Harnden in Stimson’s [History 


of the Express Companies (1858). Desiring the 
original daguerreotype from which this reproduction 
had apparently been made, they enlisted the aid of 
officials of the American Railway Express Company 
in February, 1926. Through S. M. Baker, general 
auditor at Chattanooga, they learned that the original 
had been in the possession of Harnden’s son, who was 
living in San Francisco shortly after 1860. Using 
the San Francisco directories, they addressed identi- 
cal letters to several Harndens. One of those com- 
municated with was W. K. Harnden, and proved to 
be a grandson of William F. Harnden. Mr. Harn- 
den stated that he believed the desired daguerreotype 
was in the possession of his elder brother, Frederic, 
then residing in Palo Alto. Such was the case, but 
the owner could not locate the picture, as it had been 
in storage for some time. More than one year after 
the first inquiry the editors received from San Fran- 
cisco a photograph of the daguerreotype which ar- 
rived just in time to be reproduced in Volume IV (p. 
158). Similar perseverance and _ resourcefulness 
enabled the editors to include in the Pageant the 
1616 portrait of Pocohontas, painted during her visit 
to England, and now in the possession of Fountain 
Elwin, The Manor House, Booton, Norwich, and the 
interesting drawing by Jacques Le Moyne, of 
Saturiba and Laudonniere at Ribaut’s Column, the 
earliest known portrayal of Indians by an_ eye- 
witness in North America. 

Of special significance was the work done by the 
research staff and the editors in tracing the originals 
of illustrations which, appearing in standard _his- 
tories and modern textbooks, have widely been ac- 
cepted as authentic. An interesting example is that 
of the picture generally described as “Jamestown in 
1622, from a contemporary Dutch print.” When 
Theodore de Bry's l’oyages, Part XIIT, appeared in 
1634, it contained a rather fanciful picture of the 
Virginia massacre of 1622, in the background of 
which may be seen a fortified village evidently in- 
tended for Jamestown. As there is no record of the 
source of de Bry’s inspiration, the authenticity of the 
illustration cannot be established. It was copied, 
however, by others and in slightly revised form ap- 
peared in Pieter Van der Aa’s work published in 
Leyden early in the eighteenth century. Some mod- 
ern artist, filling in the details of one or the other of 
these prints, seems to have produced the drawing now 
known as the copy of a “contemporary Dutch print’’ 
(Vol. I, 189). Equally interesting are the illustra- 
tions which establish quite clearly the origin of pic- 
tures used to embellish John Smith, The Generall 
Historie of Virginia, New England and the Summer 
Isles (1624), With the Raleigh expedition of 1585 
went an Englishman, John White or Wyth, who made 
a series of sketches depicting American Indians, 
which were crude representations of what he thought 
he saw. These were undoubtedly the inspiration of 
the artists who fashioned the illustrations for de Bry, 
Voyages, Part I, a work published in 1590. Smith's 
illustrator seems to have relied upon de Bry and his 
own active imagination to present the vigorous Vir- 
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ginia leader in a proper Indian environment. 
I, 190, 191.) 

In their discussion of the “reliability” of the vari- 
ous historical pictures reproduced the editors have 
performed a distinct service for teachers, students, 
and general readers. Of necessity they were forced, 
where authentic and contemporary illustrations were 
lacking, to use imaginary and later productions. 
This they have done, however, with fine discrimina- 
tion. The “notes on the pictures,” included in each 
volume, serve as an admirable guide for further in- 
vestigation and enable the reader to distinguish be- 
tween “historical works” and ‘‘works of creative 
art.” The latter have a distinct place in such a 
record as the Pageant because the artist “can infuse a 
picture with the moral or religious significance of a 
great occasion, can translate a great moment of his- 
tory in terms of its political meaning for posterity 
or re-create a scene which has all the elements of a 
thrilling adventure.” As little lessons in the ideali- 
zation of historic events, the editors have presented 
six portrayals of the Landing of the Pilgrims, in- 
cluding the conceptions of Spanish and English, as 
well as American artists whose imaginative produc- 
tions have established the story of the “landing” in 
our literature and art. (Vol. I, 200, 201.) Like- 
wise, the romantic versions of the Landing of Colum- 
bus have been reproduced for the sake of their stimu- 
lating expression of the spirit and probable setting 
of the event. Of similar import for the student of 
history is the pictorial evidence of how nineteenth 
century Americans developed a sentimental concep- 
tion of the Indian maiden Pocohontas. (Vol. I, 184, 
185.) 

Neither idealized nor authentic pictures were avail- 
able for many events and ideas which the makers of 
the Pageant wished to portray. Such lacune raised 
perplexing problems. Should the points in question 
be omitted? Should the editors substitute less per- 
tinent material? Should they attempt to reconstruct 
from original sources a pictorial representation of the 
event? The decision to provide, wherever possible, 
accurate and artistic illustrations resulted in a num- 
ber of pictures “drawn expressly” for the Pageant. 
Obviously these do not constitute historical evidence, 
but they must be recognized as effective aids to an 
understanding of the drama of American life. All 
were prepared by illustrators of note who had pre- 
viously interested themselves in historical subjects. 
Relying upon material furnished by the editors and 
research assistants, C. W. Jeffrys, a Canadian artist, 
revealed his insight in such drawings as “The Found- 
ing of St. Augustine,” “Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians,” and “Cartier on Mount Royal.” H. A. 
Ogden, famous as an authority on costume, painted 
the originals of the elaborate plates in Volumes VI 
and VII, displaying the colorful uniferms worn by 
French, British and American officers in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the category 
of illustrations “expressly drawn” fall the scores of 
detailed maps prepared by Gregor Noetzel and John 
L. Philip, of the American Geographical Society, and 
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Joseph L. Cain. Especially valuable are Noetzel’s 
military maps, his routes of European explorers and 
his charts of the westward-moving frontier. In 
many instances they represent the best work that has 
been done by American cartographers. 

In reviewing the making of T'he Pageant of Amer- 
ica the work with the pictures looms large. The 
number of illustrations alone makes that inevitable. 
Furthermore, the task of collecting, classifying, 
selecting and reproducing was at all times interesting, 
often, especially when the trails led far afield, excit- 
ing. Yet the most difficult problems were not always 
those of the pictorial research staff. The material 
which they so assiduously traced to its source would 
have been of little value without the skill of the au- 
thors and editors in presenting it. Nor would the 
presentation have been so effective without the edi- 
torial supervision of Professor Gabriel and the con- 
stant guidance which came from the representative 
of the Yale University Press. Both editor and pub- 
lisher insisted that the author's manuscript be 
critically read by distinguished scholars to insure 
accuracy and sound historical interpretation. Wher- 
ever necessary the editorial advisers assisted in the 
revision of the text, and handled topics in the fields 
of their particular interest. A few specific examples 
will reveal the range of this unusually thorough edi- 
torial work. Professor Gabriel referred Volume I 
to Professor Henry Jones Ford, of Princeton; Pro- 
fessor Harry Morgan Ayres, of Columbia; Dr. G. R. 
Lomer, of McGill, and Mr. Irving Countryman, of 
Yale, for criticism. In addition, certain phases of 
the volume were revised by Professor Charles M. 
Andrews, of Yale, and Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, of the 
New York Public Library. Mr. Keir’s volume, The 
March of Commerce, was carefully read by Professor 
T. W. Van Metre, of Columbia, after it had been 
edited by Professor Gabriel, Professor Ayres, Mr. 
Countryman, Professor Peter Guilday, of the Cath- 
olic University of America, and Mr. Matthew Page 
Andrews. 

The difficulties involved in a brief discussion of the 
Federal Reserve Banking System were solved by 
Professor Parker Willis, of Columbia, while techni- 
eal descriptions in the chapter on the telephone were 
revised by engineers of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. After Colonel William Wood 
and Professor Gabriel had finished Volume VIT, Jn 
Defence of Liberty, it was edited by Mr. Country- 
man, Mr. Mims, Professor William FE. Dodd, of Chi- 
cago, and Colonel Lucius Holt, of the United States 
Military Academy. In similar fashion each volume 
was revised with meticulous care before it was ap- 
proved by the Yale University Council’s Committee 
on Publications. 

In this, then, is the uniqueness of the Pageant, that 
it combines a scholarly and interesting text with care- 
fully selected authentic illustrations to present our 
history in an unusually vivid manner. The reader is 
constantly impressed with this fact as he turns the 
pages in the various volumes. All the charm of Pro- 
fessor Gabriel’s prose could not give the reality to 
the story of American agriculture which is conveyed 
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by the close association of text and pictures in his 
volume on T'oilers of Land and Sea. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how the effect of such chapters as 
“Plain Folk of the Soil” and “The Heyday of the 
Old Farm” could be obtained through any other 
medium. Certainly there are no discussions of 


American architecture at once so effective and so serv- 
iceable as Mr. Hamlin’s “The American Spirit in 
Architecture,” in which each description has _ its 
appropriate illustration. For this, especially, the 
teachers, students, and readers of American history 
are indebted to the makers of the Pageant. 


Class Size in Senior American History 


BY L. S. BLOOMFIELD, JOHN ADAMS HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND OHIO 


This experiment concerns a phase of class size, in 
which there seems to be a wealth of unsubstantiated 
opinion and a dearth of definite figures upon which 
to base an opinion. Primarily, it is as much of an 
experiment in the field of school administration as it 
is in the field of instruction. We submit the accom- 
panying table of figures, covering a semester's ob- 
servation and recording of marks. Ostensibly these 
figures show comparative marks of a large and a 
small class, and are entirely of an objective nature. 
The main question which these figures present is, 
what relation does the size of a class have to the 
amount of objective information which the pupil 
acquires. 

Let it be said that the bogey of time-honored prece- 
dence has been strongly against the large class, so 
one is immediately thrown upon the offensive in pre- 
senting a study of this sort. However, in collecting 
these figures we hold no brief for the cause of the 
large class or for the cause of the small class. More 
study is needed. If efficiency and the economics of 
the case transcend the sentimental and _ traditional, 
the latter must as an intelligent consequence give 
way. 

Tue Set-up or tue CLasses 

The difficulties of this experiment were not so great 
in the matter of relating the two constants, size of 
class and subject-matter, but rather in the matter of 
eliminating the many variables and subjective ele- 
ments. The inaccuracy and the inadequacy of any 
such figures presented lie in these variables and 
subjective elements. 

The major incentive to a study of large class in- 
struction is the economic one as to whether an in- 
structor’s pupil-load may be increased with no im- 
pairment in the quality of instruction. We would 
note and emphasize especially that this experiment 
was conducted by the instructor carrying a full teach- 
ing load, for otherwise the experiment would have 
been under abnormal conditions and subject to thie 
criticism that by reason of a shortened program the 
instructor could devote more than the allotted time 
to the classes under observation. Inevitably, with the 
larger class there would be additional clerical work 
in conjunction with the objective tests. For the pur- 
pose of this work a student assistant was used to the 
extent of about five hours a week. It will be seen, 
then, that the large class was not so much of an 


experimental class at all, but an actual class included 
in the full teaching load of the instructor. 

Two groups were initially chosen, a group of 30 
and one of 55, the large class meeting the sixth and 
the small class the seventh period in the day, in the 
same room and with the same instructor. ‘This ar- 
rangement assured to as large a degree as was pos- 
sible similar physical and instructional conditions. 

Next, both classes were given two tests, the ‘Terman 
Intelligence Test and a general test in American 
History. The first was of the regular type and needs 
no further comment; the second, prepared by the 
instructor, was a composite mimeographed test, com- 
posed of true and false statements, single response, 
chronological arrangement, multiple choice and match- 
ing elements, each part weighed equally for grading. 
The object in giving these tests was to secure and to 
eliminate the two important variables, native intelli- 
gence and the then acquired knowledge of the sub- 
ject. With these results in hand the thirty pupils of 
the small class were matched pupil by pupil with 
thirty pupils in the large class, with the same or as 
near as was possible the same score in their Terman 
Test and in the General American History Test. The 
scores, therefore, for the large class, as shown upon 
the accompanying table, are for the thirty pupils out 
of the fifty-five who were compared with the small 
class. As will be observed, the means of the scores 
in both tests are identical, and would, therefore, give 
a relatively sound basis upon which to proceed with 
the experiment. 


ProceDURE 

At regular intervals of two weeks the pupils 
were given composite tests, prepared by the instructor 
and based largely upon the text. These tests were 
mimeographed and of rather comprehensive extent. 
They were of four parts—true and false, single re- 
sponse, chronological, and multiple choice—weighted 
for grading 2-1-1-1, respectively. As noted on the 
table, three True and False Tests were interspersed 
during the experiment, and at the end of the semester 
the longer initial test was again given to the pupils, 
totaling for the experiment 13 tests, or a grand total 
of 780 test papers. 

These two classes, conducted by the same instruc- 
tor, were given the same collateral readings, the same 
oral reports, and the same map and chart work. The 
recitations were conducted along the same lines— 
question, answer, and discussion type. There was no 
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attempt to make the large class a lecture class, and in 
both classes there was an attempt to avoid special 
individual attention either of the poor or of the good 
students in order the better to preserve the equality 
and parity of instruction between the two sections. 
Above all, the instruction was made as near a con- 
stant as possible. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The scope of this experiment does not admit of 
dogmatic or definitive conclusions, but nevertheless 
we venture these few suggestions: 

1. The need of more statistical information for the 
verification of assertions. There does not seem 
to be a very extensive literature upon this sub- 
ject as related to secondary school education. 

2. From an examination of these marks there seems 
to be no appreciable difference in the attain- 
ment of pupils in the large class with those in 
the small class. We rather believe that the large 
class ipso facto forces the student to a greater 
reliance upon himself and to less reliance upon 
the instructor. 

3. We suggest that a more suited technique of in- 
struction could be developed for large class 
instruction. 


4. In a period of increasing school costs, any plan 
proposing to decrease rising cost merits further 
study and experimentation from the administra- 
tive point of view. The results of this experi- 
ment seem to point in that direction. 


Tasie 1 
Large Class Small Class 
(55) (30) V.L2 

Terman Test 105! 105 0 0 
General Test A 61 61 0 0 
Test No. 1 53 438 $ 0 
Test No. 2 55 58 0 3 
Test No. 3 50 53 0 3 
Test No. 4 60 58 2 0 
Test No. 5 52 45 4 0 
Test No. 6 56 53 p 0 
Test No. 7 55 59 0 4 
Test No. 8 52 49 3 0 
Test No. 9 63 61 Q 0 
‘True and False Test No. 1 23 23 0 0 
True and False Test No. 2 68 65 3 0 
True and False Test No. 3 78 78 0 0 
General Test A (repeat) 80 79 1 1) 

Average all Tests (13) 57.3 56.3 1 0 


‘Mean given for all tests. 


*V. L. is variation of large class over small class, and 
V.S. is the variation of the small class over the large class. 


History Teaching in Other Lands 


III. Methods and Procedures of Teaching 


ANNOTATED TRANSLATIONS BY DR. JOSEPH STRAYER, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, DR. RUTH 
McMURRY, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


So far as methods and procedures of teaching are 
concerned, the reports are in general much more 
brief than they were on the preceding questions. 
This can be easily understood. 

Although we may start with some well-known 
general considerations which no one will dispute the 
rules of practical pedagogy are often adapted to the 
temperament of the children, to that of the teacher, 
and even to the national temperament, and it has not 
been proved that what succeeds in one country will 
succeed in another. Moreover the rule seems to have 


Editor's Note.—This is the fifth installment of the re- 
ports of the Commission on History Teaching appointed 
by the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The 
Commission is composed of the following: Professor Gus- 
tave Glotz (France), Chairman; Dr. Otto Brandt (Ger- 
many), Secretary and Reporter; Don Rafael Altamira 
(Spain), Professor Edv. Bull (Norway), Senator C. Calisse 
(Italy), Dr. W. Carlgren (Sweden), Count Alfonso Celso 
(Brazil), Professor A. Domanovsky (Hungary), His Excel- 
lency Augustin Edwards (Chili), Professor M. Handelsman 
(Poland), Professor Frans van Kalken (Netherlands), Pro- 
fessor A. C. Krey (United States of America), Professor 
C. Marinescu (Rumania), Dr. H. Nabholz (Switzerland), 
Mme. Marie Nielson (Denmark), Dr. M. Pokrovsky (U. S. 
S. R.), Dr. } Susta (Czechoslovakia), Professor Tenhaeft 
(Netherlands 

The reports will appear in full in the Bulletin of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, subscriptions 
to which (at $1.00 for five numbers, or 25 cents a number) 
may be placed with Faxon and Co., 83 Francis Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


been established almost everywhere of leaving the 
greatest liberty to the teachers in the choice of 
procedures which they may use. 

The recommendations or suggestions which are 
found in the different reports follow: 

Germany (Bavaria): Because of the influence that 
history may have on the development of character, 
the success of this instruction depends more than that 
of any other subject on the personality of the teacher. 
He is expected to have the ability to give the type 
of free, graphic, and well organized lecture which is 
flexible enough to become a discussion at any time. 

The collaboration of the pupil should be brought 
about by having him take charge of making sum- 
maries of the work of the course (with the aid of the 
manual). The teacher may also have recourse to 
appropriate documents, but “the activity of the pupil 
in this subject can be merely reproductive.” 

(Wiirttemberg ): It is impossible in the elementary 
school to give a complete account of historical de- 
velopment. “Instead of this the climaxes and turn- 
ing points of historical events should be brought out 
clearly, while attention should be paid to the essen- 
tials, and their continued importance should be 
estimated.” In the secondary and higher classes, 
lectures and conferences with students are the means 
of instruction, while it is taken for granted that the 
pupils are to prepare each lesson in advance with 


the help of the textbook. 
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(Prussia): ‘The “Suggestions” (Richtlinien), con- 
sciously opposed to the rigid system of the old pro- 
gram, emphasize the fact that the teachers are left 
entirely free. ‘These “suggestions” protest against 
the erroneous notion that no gaps may be left in the 
logical sequence of historical development. On the 
contrary, it is necessary to lighten the historical 
material. “When much of the historical ballast has 
been thrown overboard and when in Prussia the 
almost canonical history of the Mark Brandenburg 
with its ‘Sieges allee’' has been abandoned, it is 
hoped that the distaste of the young people for 
history can be overcome.” 

The teacher should always find out which of the 
forces active in his pupils, such as independence of 
judgment, emotions, and will, should be stimulated 
during the lesson. 

Belgium: History is taught in chronological order. 
The teacher is expected to use his intuitive judgment 
“with the clear purpose,” the author of the report 
explains, “of combating the bookish methods and 
memorizing which are still used in history teaching.” 
Readings in history are recommended, with walks and 
excursions to the places themselves or to monuments 
which recall the facts of the past or which represent 
historic characters. 

The official instructions are silent on the other 
aspects of the methods to be used and consequently 
leave a great deal of liberty on this point to the 
teaching personnel, 

Denmark: ‘The legislators and the school authori- 
ties leave the Danish teachers great latitude as far as 
the method and general form of teaching are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless a certain degree of uniformity 
has been established, thanks to the great Danish 
educator, Grundtvig. 

The history teaching in the elementary schools is 
entirely oral (even when the pupil has a manual at 
his disposal). The Danish teachers, according to 
the author of the report, are very clever story tellers. 
The pupils are not forced to learn many dates, but 
those which are considered necessary must be carefully 
memorized. Maps and pictures are used as much as 
possible. 

United States: The methods and procedures used 
in the United States vary with the teacher, and also 
with his training. Many of the teachers are women. 

Methods may go from simple recitation from the 
textbook to procedures based on serious pedagogical 
research. ‘There is the same diversity in the high 
schools, but while the teacher of an elementary school 
has not been especially trained for the teaching of 
history, in the high schools more than half of the 
received instruction. They 
choose their teaching methods with absolute freedom, 
going from the present to the past if they see fit, 
using one book or several, insisting on knowledge of 
many or few facts. 

France: ‘The instructions declare formally that 
the teacher is left the greatest liberty in the choice 
of methods which he thinks useful in his teaching. 
He is to organize his instruction according to the 


teachers have special 


ability of his class, according to his own aptitudes, 
and also with regard to the local resources available 
(monuments, old buildings, old coins, etc.) which can 
make the instruction clearer and more life-like. 

They demand only that the chronological order be 
respected, for there is no history without chronology. 
The pupils must learn essential dates, which are not 
necessarily very numerous, so that they can place 
their facts in chronological order. The number of 
facts should be limited to those which are character- 
istic of a period or a country, or which have brought 
about noteworthy results. 

The instructors, relying upon the principles of 
child psychology, declare that, in the methodical treat- 
ment of history, it is impractical to work backwards 
from the present to the past under the pretext of pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown. 

Finally, they warn of the danger of “reproduc- 
tions” (in motion-pictures or elsewhere) in which 
historic truth is fatally violated. 

Holland: Much freedom is permitted the teachers 
in the choice of textbooks, as well as in the 
methods to be used, but the entrance examination for 
secondary schools insures, in many cases, uniformity. 

However, a uniform time-schedule is imposed: one- 
half to three-quarters of an hour with the beginners; 
then two hours a week in the elementary schools; 
two hours a week in the higher elementary schools 
and the teacher training schools. The private 
schools are independent in their schedules and in their 
courses of study. 

The secondary school entrance examinations de- 
mand a rather detailed knowledge of national history 
from the child, and a number of dates. 

Hungary: An effort is made to awaken the his- 
torical sense in elementary school children “by means 
of colorful stories which appeal to the imagination.” 
“The instructions suggest that in order to teach the 
state of civilization at different periods, it is better 
to use contemporary accounts than to teach entirely 
through lectures.” 

Norway: The teacher enjoys the greatest freedom 
in the choice of methods and directions to be fol- 
lowed within the framework of the program. (The 
supervisors are selected by the people.) The teacher 
should be inspired by his own ideas in history and 
by his special abilities in pedagogy. 

However, certain methods and procedures are 
found in all, or nearly all, schools. The first of 
these is the development of the study of the locality 
as an initiation into the history of the country. Lively 
interest has been aroused in the study of local history. 
Another common method is the use of a reader in 
which many chapters are taken from the history of 
the country or from the “rich dramatic epics drawn 
from the national history.” The teacher is also 
advised to refrain from giving written home work too 
early, and never to give it unless it has been previ- 
ously explained. The child should not recite by rote, 
but should tell his lesson in his own words; he should 
be placed in contact with collections of ancient 
objects; and he should even sing songs related to 
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the subjects studied. The most usual method of 
teaching is the oral lesson. Confidence in the teacher 
is necessary as its basis. ‘The author of the report 
reminds us that all these methods are in accordance 


with the natural disposition of the Norwegian 
temperament. 
Poland: ‘The instructions give a great deal of 


liberty to the teachers in the choice of subjects and 
methods to be employed. In small classes, pictures 
and reproductions of paintings, stories or poems are 
used to a large extent. “The value of lively and 
dynamic teaching lies especially in the fact that it 
gives the pupils accurate ideas of life.” 

itumania: An interesting and important movement 
to improve the methods and processes of teaching 
seems to be taking place in Rumania “under the influ- 
ence of the strong personality of Professor Jorga.” 
A greater place is asked for the study of the locality, 
that is to say, a local form of history. It is also asked 
that more attention be paid to the psychology of the 
child, whose interest in facts of the past hardly ever 
appears before the age of eleven. ‘Therefore, up to the 
third year, the teachers are content with telling the 
child legends (‘‘once upon a time....”’) or really inter- 
esting traditions in biographical form. Moreover, his- 
tory is taught chiefly in biographical form in the 
upper classes of the elementary school. 

“Since history concerns the heart and the reason 
much more than the memory, few dates should be 
learned and only essential names.”’ 

The teacher “has the duty of collecting in a histori- 
cal museum in the school—pictures, albums, picture 
post-cards, weapons, or any other ancient object 
which may recall the nation’s past.” 

Sweden: The author of the report discusses at 
length the question of methods and procedures. Dif- 
ferent events in history must be classified in chrono- 
logical order, but it is important to give the pupil a 
feeling of the relation of historical facts to his en- 
vironment. Therefore, according to the official in- 
structions, “the teacher of history should have as 
point of departure and as a foundation, that study of 
the environment of the pupil, the conditions in which 
his province has been settled, manifestations of its 
economic life, etc.” These ideas about the immediate 
environment should be given, “for the most part, by 
proceeding from the present to the past’’; only after- 
wards comes the teaching of history proper in chrono- 
logical order. 

The instructions also insist on the necessity of 
linking the teaching of history with “relics and 
souvenirs of ancient times,’ popular stories, monu- 
ments, etc. It is also important to direct the attention 
of the children to the necessity “of protecting the 
relics and other remains of ancient culture.” 

Switzerland: The study of “the annals of the 
locality,” as a solid foundation of the teaching of 
history, and educational excursions are recommended 


for primary schools. For the higher elementary 
schools it is necessary, above all, to see that good 
history books are used, “which at the same time are 
good books for the people.” 


Czechoslovakia: The question of methods and 
procedures has been dominated by the question of 
school material, and by the necessity of establishing 
maps of the new state and pictures of historic scenes. 
It has been especially necessary to consider the 
production of textbooks in the different languages 
used in the republic (five in Czech, four in Slovak, 
four in German, one in Ruthenian, one in Polish, and 
one in Magyar). 

Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics: The most 
important principle is to avoid giving the children 
ready-made truths. ‘The pupil should be able to dis- 
cover the facts which he must know by his own 
efforts, with the teacher and textbook serving only as 
aids. We have seen applications of this idea in the 
preceding section. “All the life of a worker's state 
passes before the eyes of the pupil, not in a dogmatic 
and verbal form, but in concrete facts and vivid 
pictures.” Another thing which aids this pedagogy 
is the fact of student self-government “which gives 
the pupils an understanding of the elementary facts 
of social life.” 

In his introduction, the teacher should have re- 
course to the method of comparing facts of the past 
with those of the present. “During an excursion to 
a mine, for example, the condition of factory labor 
in the time of capitalism will be recalled—the in- 
sufficient salary, the long day, which before the revo- 
lution was fixed at eleven and a half hours, and now 
lasts only eight hours, sometimes seven hours, or six 
hours for underground work; the lack of adequate 
safeguards at work, and the unhealthful conditions; 
exploitation of women and children; persecution of 
workmen's societies, etc. To make all this vivid for 
the children, there is a superfluity of eyewitnesses, 
for every workman more than thirty years old spent 
his youth under the capitalist régime. Likewise the 
stories of old revolutionaries, and the memories of 
old soldiers of the Red Army will help the children 
to picture to themselves the vicissitudes of the strug- 
gle against Czarism and the Civil War.” 

We have tried in the course of this long discussion 
to respect the thought and frequently the expressions 
of the authors of the different reports. We hope 
that we have never misrepresented them, but it is 
evident that the analytical system adopted runs the 
risk of destroying or, in every case, of weakening the 
characteristics of each report. 

P. Capra, 
Inspector-General of Public Instruction. 


? Reference to the Siegesallee, the “avenue of victory” in 
Berlin—an avenue decorated with the statues of Branden- 
burg rulers. 
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The Teaching of History 1n the Schools of the 
Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics (Russia) 


ANNOTATED TRANSLATION BY DRS. JOSEPH STRAYER, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, AND RUTH 
McMURRY, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The elementary school in the Union of Socialistic 
Soviet Republics, which we call the “school of the 
first degree,’ has four groups, or grades, which in- 
clude children eight to twelve years of age. This 
does not mean that we feel that the elementary 
school education of children should end at the age of 
twelve. Our tendency is to increase the period of 
elementary school training to seven years, in the so- 
called ‘“‘seven-year school,” but at present this type 
exists only in industrial regions. In the villages, and 
even in many cities, the four-year type is the rule. 
Therefore I propose to begin with a description of 
history in our prevailing type of elementary school, 
and then to proceed to a description of the supple- 
mentary years which are found in the seven-year 
school. 

To obtain a clear idea of the method of teaching 
history in our schools it is necessary to remember the 
general principles which control all our education. 
As far as possible we avoid giving the children ready- 
made truths. We prefer active perception to the pas- 
sive method which depends on memory work alone. 
The pupil should find the facts which he must know 
by his own efforts, with the teacher and textbook 
serving only as aids. In order to accomplish this 
successfully the pupil must begin by studying the 
things that are most familiar to him, that is, his im- 
mediate environment. For example, every household 
of farmers is a productive unit; the pupil should 
therefore observe the tasks of each member of the 
family, the work done by his father, his mother, his 
brothers and sisters, and the way in which the mem- 
bers of the family spend their leisure time. In class 
all these observations are summed up and illustrated 
by drawings made by the children themselves or by 
very simple models built by the whole group. 

The same thing takes place during excursions to 
factories, workshops, etc.t Often the pupils, who do 
not yet know how to observe, ask such questions as 
“How does this machine work? How many pieces 
does it turn out a minute? an hour? How is the work 
divided among the members of the group?” The 
teacher gives no explanations, but only suggestions, 
such as “Stand near the machine and watch it closely, 
take notes and make sketches of what you see”; 
“Watch the clock and count the number of pieces 
finished in a given period of time”; “Notice what each 
workman does and the passing of the pieces from one 
workman to another.” 

Naturally when the observations and personal im- 
pressions of the child are taken as the starting-point, 
the history course cannot begin with the most remote 
periods. The pupil can have no immediate impres- 
sion of the Egyptians, the Greeks, or the Romans. 
He observes only the life of his own country, and at 
first only the life of his village or city. Even the 
ancient history of this village or city does not exist 


for him, though it may be remembered by older 
people. He will study this history later on in the 
museums,” but he begins by studying recent events 
whose consequences constitute the present situation. 
The first history lessons in our elementary schools 
are therefore united with a description of our coun- 
try and its present state. This description ends with 
a chapter on the formation of the Soviet Union. A 
brief outline of this chapter follows: 

“Relations between peasants and lords in the time 
of serfdom (in every village there are still old people 
who lived in the days of serfdom, and everyone born 
in the nineteenth century remembers the last vestiges 
of the régime—indemnities paid for the land, corporal 
punishment, joint financial responsibility, unrestricted 
power of the chief of the district, etc.)—Changes in 
the life of peasant and landlord after the abolition 
of serfdom—The czarist government—a government 
of great lords and capitalists—the Czar the greatest 
landed proprietor and the richest man in the state— 
Religion and the church in the service of the pro- 
prietors. 

“Struggle of the workmen against the capitalists, 
strikes—The workmen form a political party—Out- 
line of the revolutionary struggle, meetings of con- 
spirators, secret printing presses, distribution of 
political leaflets, May Day manifestations—Cruelty 
of the ezarist government to the revolutionaries— 
Principal episodes of the Revolution of 1905, the 
Ninth of January when workmen demonstrating 
peacefully before the Winter Palace were shot down 
by soldiers, the general strike of October, the first 
soviets of workmen’s delegates, the panic of czarism, 
the first concessions, the December barricade at Mos- 
cow—Failure of the struggle due to absence of union 
between workmen and peasants, between the revolu- 
tionary masses and the army—War of 1914—The 
destruction of the country—Revival of the revolu- 
tionary movement among the workmen, Lenin and the 
Bolshevists combat the war. 

“Fall of absolutism in February, 1917—Revival of 
the Soviets of deputies of workmen, peasants, and 
soldiers—The provisional government, with a ma- 
jority of landlords and capitalists, continues the war, 
slaving for the defense of the interests of the wealthy 
Activity of Lenin and the Bolshevists at this time 
—The Revolution of October, 1917—Power in the 
hands of the Soviets (concerning peace, nationaliza- 
tion of the soil, the eight-hour day). 

“Struggle of the great proprietors against the 
soviets to regain power—Episodes of the civil war— 
Intervention of capitalistic foreign governments— 
Victory of the Red army of the soviets over the 
White armies.” 

If the children are to understand the facts of the 
past it is essential that those facts be compared with 
those of the present. During a trip to a factory, for 
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example, the conditions of labor in the factories in 
the period of capitalism are recalled; the inadequate 
wage, the long day (before the revolution the length 
of the working day was fixed at eleven and a half 
hours, while now it is only eight hours, or sometimes 
seven hours and even six hours for underground 
work), the dangerous and unhealthful conditions in 
the factories, the exploitation of women and children, 
the prosecution of workmen’s associations, etc. To 
make all this vivid to the children there are more eye- 
witnesses than are necessary, for every workman 
more than thirty years old spent his youth under the 
capitalistic régime. 

Moreover, the children study history, so to speak, 
through their own experience. Social evolution is 
reflected in economic and political institutions. Now, 
our pupils take part in the administration of their 
school, have their own “self-government,” * their co- 
operative organization, their wall-newspaper. These 
things help them to understand the elementary facts 
of social life. 

Next they study the economic life of their dis- 
trict; * for example, local commerce. This naturally 
raises the question of means of communication. At 
present we use the railroads or, for waterways, the 
steamboats. What means of transport were formerly 
used; how did our ancestors travel? When and by 
whom were the first steamboat and the first locomo- 
tive invented? All this gives an opening for a little 
course in the history of technical invention. 

The study of the characteristic features of a given 
region is also an important principle in our teaching 
of history. Our children begin to learn the past by 
study of the facts closest to them, not only in time 
but also in space. We call this the “local method.” 
This means that the children belonging to non-Rus- 
sian nationalities (and our union includes more than 
forty different nationalities), study history through 
events of their own national past; the Ukranians be- 
gin by learning Ukranian history, the Georgians 
with Georgian history, etc. But sometimes different 
nations occupy the same region, or are close neigh- 
bors, and their ancestors sometimes made war on each 
other. Here the task becomes very delicate. The 
textbooks of the czarist period told of the exploits 
of the Russians in wars which established Russian 
domination over other peoples. We draw the atten- 
tion of the children to the civilization which charac- 
terizes each of these peoples, to their losses under 
ezarist domination, and to their heroic struggle for 
liberty. 

Thus the child becomes accustomed to the thought 
that his race is not the only one in the Soviet union 
which has a right to exist, and that his country is a 
union of free peoples, equal in their rights. It is only 
one step further to the idea that there are many 
peoples in the world, and that all the inhabitants of 
the earth form, or might form, a union like our own. 
In learning the history of these other peoples the 
method already described is used. There is no special 
history course, but there is a chapter called “Relations 
of the Soviet Union with foreign countries.” It be- 


gins with a description of commercial relations, the 
exports of our country, and our imports from abroad, 


and then passes to a description of foreign countries. 
When the United States of America are mentioned 
the subject of the discovery of the New World natu- 
rally arises. Then follows the story of the voyage 
of Columbus. America was at first a colony, or rather 
a series of colonies, belonging to Spain, Portugal, 
England, and France? What is a Colony? The cliil- 
dren already know how the colonies of the Russian 
Empire, such as the Caucasus and Turkestan, strug- 
gled for freedom. Therefore, they know of the op- 
pression of colonial peoples. Does such oppression 
exist at present? Then come the examples of India, 
of the peoples of Africa, of the East Indies, and of 
the half-colonies such as China. Colonial peoples are 
always the victims of capitalist oppression. 

Thus without a special course in history our pupils 
become acquainted with social facts, and therefore 
with historical facts. The thing which we consider 
essential is the development of social habits, not the 
erudition of the children in the field of history. 

Let us now consider the continuation of this course 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh years of school. Since 
the general method is the same, it is unnecessary to 
repeat what we have already said on this subject. 
Let us take as an example the “work-book” of the 
fifth group. Since the students form their courses by 
their own work and learn nothing by heart, we call 
their books ‘‘work-books’ and not “textbooks 
(manuals).” This “work-book” begins with a series 
of short discussions on the life of the great city, such 
as Moscow, on great industries, and on the working 
class. Here we give not only a brief description, as 
in the lower grades, but also, as far as possible, we 
use documents. Then come selections from different 
authors describing great factories or a mechanical 
bakery; then workmen's songs; finally a real docu- 
ment, taken from the “black book” of a Russian fac- 
tory before the Revolution, a description of the con- 
duct of a workman who was discharged after being 
injured “through his own carelessness.” In the chap- 
ter on “Protection of Labor,” there is, as usual, a 
comparison between conditions before the Revolution 
and under the Soviet régime, and the student finds 
numerous quotations from our “Code of Labor,’ natu 
rally with explanations which allow the children to 
understand more fully the aim and the meaning of a 
given article of the Code. Then follow chapters on 
the workmen’s unions, on the “shop-committees,” on 
the Communist party and on the organization for 
young people ° (the Komsomol) and for children (the 
Young Pioneers). The whole life of a workman’s 
state passes before the eyes of a pupil, not in a dog- 
matic and verbal form, but in real facts and in living 
pictures. 

This part of our work-book ends with a description 
of the school itself in ezarist Russia and in the Soviet 
state. The second part is concerned with the village 
and agriculture. It begins with a comparison of the 
old methods of cultivation, which depended entirely 
upon the animal strength of horse and man, with 
those of modern times which use mechanical power 
through the tractor. Then come chapters dealing 
with the disintegration of the old rural economy and 
differentiation among the peasants. Then a descrip- 
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tion of a collective economy is given, a commune of 
farmers who work together on a great farm with 
agricultural machines, and not separately, each on 
his little holding. (In Russia these communes are 
called “Kolkhose,” an abbreviation which means “col- 
lective economy.) ‘The administration of the village 
before and after the Revolution is next discussed, and 
this forms a transition to the purely historical chap- 
ters on the struggle of the peasants with their lords 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
pupils are older, their imaginations are more power- 
ful, and they can picture to themselves facts of a far- 
off period which do not exist in the memories of their 
contemporaries. 

There is a special point which should be noticed 
in the work-books of the last three groups of the 
seven-year school. In the four first groups social 
facts are placed in the same book with geographical 
facts, etc. From the fifth group on we have a special 
book for social facts, for “‘social science,” as the Rus- 
sian title may be translated. This subject should not 
be confused with sociology, for the latter is a theo- 
retical science, while our “social science” is devoted 
largely to giving practical information. History is 
a part of this special book on social science, and the 
historical part becomes more important in the higher 
groups. At the same time a wider field is covered 
and more details are introduced. The work-book of 
the fifth group gives only events concerning the his- 
tory of our own country. In the sixth group work- 
book the most important facts of the history of other 
countries are given; the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century, the French Revolu- 
tion, the workers’ movement in nineteenth-century 
Europe, the Commune of 1871, etc. The seventh 
group work-book is entirely devoted to modern history 
from the end of the nineteenth century to the present. 
In this book history dominates. Of the ten chapters, 
two alone are not on history; the first, which gives 
an outline of world economic conditions at the present 
time, and the last, which deals with the fundamental 


problems of our socialistic economy. The other eight 
chapters give only social dynamics, that is to say, 
history. 

Documents are used in greater numbers here than 
in the preceding books. Among other things the 
pupil finds a comparative table of the constitutions 
of the Soviet Union and the great democracies of 
Europe and America, a translation of the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, the 
resolution adopted by the Socialistic Congresses of 
Brussels (1891), Stuttgart (1907), and Basle 
(1912), ete. 

Thus the heart of our history course is the history 
of modern times, the history of the development of 
society and the class struggle during the last few 
centuries, and this course itself is only a part of a 
general course on social science. Those who are ac- 
customed to traditional programs will perhaps be 
astonished by the absence of ancient and medieval 
history. But the goal which we set before us is that 
of forming a generation which can intelligently take 
part in the creation of socialistic society. From this 
point of view it is enough if they have a clear per- 
ception of the events which have lead directly to the 
great social struggle of today.’ 


‘See Hisroricat Ourtoox, Vol. XXII, p. 68, note 1. 

* Important museums of the Revolution exist at Lenin- 
grad and Moscow, and are being created as rapidly as pos- 
sible in other cities. They contain letters, pamphlets and 
other documents connected with revolutionary leaders, 
secret printing presses, pictures, efe. 

*Student self-government is an important factor in Rus- 
sian schools. It is modeled on the organization of the Com- 
munist party, and is given a considerable amount of au- 
thority in the actual running of the school. The members 
of the governing body are also expected to aid government 
work outside the school, for example, in the anti-illiteracy 
campaign. 

‘This study of local environment and history will be 
found as an important feature of the teaching of history 
in other countries, notably Germany, Italy, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

*See Hisroricat, OvrtooK, Vol. XXII, p. 68, note 2. 

*See Ibid., note 3. 

‘See Ibid., note 4. 


How May I Improve My 
History Teaching? 


BY MAXINE MATHEWS, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, EAST TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE, JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE 


In attempting to sum up the answers which might 
be given to the question, How may I become a better 
history teacher? three other questions present them- 
selves for consideration. First, What general objec- 
tives shall I have for my history teaching? Second, 
What shall I teach? Third, How shall I teach? 

By general objectives in teaching history I do not 
mean the specific objectives for each history lesson, 
although I am aware that the general objectives may 
become, and perhaps rightly so, specific objectives. 
Each recitation should have its central thought and 
outstanding purpose. Each teacher should ask him- 
self the question, “What is it that I am striving for 
in this particular lesson?” I sincerely believe in 


that. By general objectives, hcwever, is meant some 
larger accomplishments which should be the ambition 
of every history teacher to achieve finally from his 
instruction. They may be goals so far away as to 
appear unattainable, and the teacher who has them 
for his ultimate purpose may have to proceed largely 
on faith, keeping his spirits buoyed up as well as he 
can by reminding himself frequently of his desti- 
nation. 

In trying to work out a formula for improving my 
history teaching next year, I have adopted the fol- 
lowing three general objectives. First, I shall try to 
instill in my pupils a love of history for history’s 
sake. How many times have I heard students say, 
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“I always hated history!” This attitude is often the 
result of poor teaching. Since this is true, my chief 
objective will be to strive to create a love for history. 
I realize if this love of history is to be genuine it 
must germinate and thrive in interest, not in sensa- 
tion and excitement, or in ‘anarchy, so often mistaken 
for interest.” * 

My second objective I shall call historical-minded- 
ness. To achieve this, three characteristics are neces- 
sary, all of which it will be my aim to develop. They 
are, first, a “sense of evidence.” * By this is meant 
applying to what is read such questions as, Who said 
it? Why did he say it? When did he say it? ete. 
When a student has acquired this sense of question- 
ing what he reads, he is no longer gullible, and he 
should be better “able to distinguish between propa- 
ganda and fact.” * Again, a historical-minded stu- 
dent has a “sense of tolerance.” * He must acquire 
the habit of looking at both sides of a question. He 
must suspend his judgment until the question has 
been studied from all angles. Developing this quality 
shall be a part of my second general objective. 
Third, historical-mindedness includes a sense of con- 
tinuity. The past explains the present. For no 
other reason is the past studied. It consists of “‘for- 
ward steps rather than final stages.” * If a sense of 
continuity is acquired, history will no longer mean a 
textbook, dull and dry, but a living reality. If the 
history teacher accomplishes this he must be on the 
alert, watching every. opportunity to bring the pupils 
back to the present, no matter what period is being 
studied. This may be done by frequent comparisons 
and contrasts with present-day problems and persons. 

My last objective, less easy to explain, will be an 
attempt to teach “‘an understanding of human society, 
especially in the aspects of association and control.” ° 
This is where I shall try to develop in my pupils co- 
operation, service, interdependence, and other basic 
civic virtues. 

So thoroughly do I believe in my newly adopted 
objectives that I have printed them out neatly on a 
card placed on my desk squarely before my eyes. 
There each day, lest I forget, I read them and remind 
myself of my destination. 

How, now, shall I proceed on the journey? What 
shall I teach? To a large extent this may have been 
previously determined by those who have so dexter- 
ously made the course of study and laid it before me. 
I maintain, however, that I have the privilege of using 
that syllabus as best suits my needs. Though a 
tremendous task, I attempt my own organization. 
The textbook will be used, but I must not become its 
slave. Instead it is my guide. Working through the 
book I select a few topics to be treated intensively, 
rather than many topics treated extensively. For 
instance, instead of teaching all the battles of the 
Civil War, only a few decisive ones will be treated. 
Topics not mentioned in the textbook might even be 
included. 

Furthermore, in the organization of subject-matter 
local history must not be forgotten. In as many ways 


as possible I try to bring in the history of our own 
Living right here in the heart of the region 


section. 


where the first trans-Alleghany movement took place, 
within a fifteen-minute ride of the scene where the 
famous Watauga Articles of Association were drawn 
up and the same distance to the oldest town west of 
the Appalachian Mountains, what rich possibilities 
await us! With this oft-neglected field included in 
my organization, perhaps history will cease to mean 
something either in a book or far, far away. 

There is one thing more which finds a place in my 
new arrangement of material, Current Events. This 
is necessary to the realization of the objective, a sense 
of tolerance. To plan this part of the program so as 
to get the desired result is no little undertaking. The 
object sought is to create an interest that will lead to 
a “subsequent reading of the newspapers and current 
material.” * Heaven forbid that it should have a 
directly opposite effect! 

Having determined upon my objectives and having 
rearranged my subject-matter, the next question to 
be solved is, how shall I teach? One very important 
point is variety in method. I try not to do the same . 
old thing in the same old way day in and day out. 
Variety is the spice of the history recitation, and it 
must be employed if one is to avoid the pit-fall of 
monotony. 

Another thing resolutely determined upon is to 
cease being a sticker to the textbook question-and- 
answer method. Never again shall I habitually assign 
“the next ten pages.” In order to vary the type of 
the recitation the textbook method may be occasion- 
ally employed with profit, but not as a regular, daily 
routine. Believing that the problem method offers a 
greater number of advantages than any other method 
with which I am familiar I make much use of it. 
Perhaps it would be better to say, the subject-matter 
is organized around problems, the presentation of 
which require a variety of methods. If I am in 
doubt as to what a problem is, I read again Dr. 
Tryon’s chapter on the history problem and its use.* 

Again, believing that poor results of history in- 
struction are in part due to improper habits of study, 
I make an effort to teach my pupils how to study 
their history lessons. We try studying the lesson 
together in class. Perhaps together we outline a 
paragraph or two. Afterward the class may be asked 
to outline the entire lesson. A list of directions on 
“How to Study Your Lesson” is provided. This con- 
tains instructions concerning such points as outlining, 
using maps, indices, and the dictionary, looking for 
the main points, reviewing just before the recitation, 
ete. 

Dr. Tryon’s advice as to the good history recitation 
must not be forgotten.® It must be characterized by 
unity, coherence, and proportion. The one central 
theme in the lesson will make for unity. Coherence 
will be that quality which holds the recitation to the 
theme. Some wandering may be salutary, but it is 
my part to see that the diverging paths do not lead us 
too far astray. A regard for proportion permits a 
linking-up of the old lesson with the new. It pro- 
vides a place for a summary and an assignment, leav- 
ing the largest part of the period for the big job, the 
new lesson. 
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The assignment must be thought out and definitely 
planned before it is given to the class. It, of course, 
must allow for any matter that may arise during the 
recitation. Plenty of time must be set aside for 
making the assignment. The references must be 
definite. It may be well to give a few questions 
which will aid in bringing out the central thought of 
the assigned lesson. A clear, well-planned assign- 
ment will go a long way toward solving the problem 
of lack of interest and poor results. 

I try to provide other sources besides the text. 
Effective history teaching is impossible without col- 
lateral reading material. There should be three kinds 
of sources: primary, additional secondary sources, and 
biography. I try to collect some of each kind. Much 
valuable history material is often very generously 
given merely for the asking. Many railroad com- 
panies have valuable pamphlets for free distribution. 
The pupils will aid in making collections and preserv- 
ing them for future use. If we cannot buy books, the 
pupils may find some at home which they will lend, 
and magazines can be secured. 

If my teaching of history is to improve, I must not 
forget to use my equipment. In case there is no 
equipment I must make some. Every history teacher 
can have a bulletin board. If I have to, I can even 
make my own maps. My pupils and I can collect 
pictures and clippings and file them. We can even 
have a museum. Our school is located in the heart of 
the territory once used as a hunting-ground by the 
Cherokee Indians. An Indian collection can be made. 

Pupils often finish high school knowing very few 
fundamentals of history. What can I do to help 
correct this? I must decide upon a few important 
date-events to teach. A list of persons to know and 
to identify must be kept. The pupils might like to 
keep a “who’s who’ list in their notebooks. These 
date-events and personages must be reviewed and 
drilled until they are firmly fixed in the minds of the 
pupils. This, however, is not to become the most 
important part of history instruction. Rather is the 
real job to present history in its large movements and 
not in bits and pieces. 


The history recitation must provide for the recog- 
nized principles of teaching. ‘These must not be lost 
sight of. Provision must be made for such well- 
established principles as, the application of the laws 
of learning, and individual differences. In making 
the lesson plans, why not ask the question, “Is this 
plan in keeping with the principles of teaching?” 

After all, the important part of every teacher's 
work is getting results. Therefore, it is very neces- 
sary to check and test. The papers required of the 
pupils must be read; the notebooks must be examined ; 
the assignment, both in the text and collateral read- 
ing, must be checked; and tests given must receive 
careful attention. 

Realizing the size of my task, I resolve to: 

First, Prepare my work well. 

Second, Read at least one book a year on the 
teaching of my subject. 

Third, Keep myself informed on present-day 
affairs. 

Fourth, Keep adding to my knowledge of my 
subject. 

If I cannot do these I will feel unworthy of the 
name of a teacher of history. 


* Martz, “Old and New Diagnoses and Remedies in the 
Social Studies,” in Hisrorican OurLoox, Vol. XX, p. 218. 

* For the use of this phrase the writer is indebted to Mr. 
W. F. Rogers, East Tennessee State Teachers’ College. It 
was originally part of an outline used by Mr. Howard C. 
Hill, Chicago University. 

*F, P. Wirth, “Ultimate Objectives and Goals of Achieve- 
ments for History in the Public Schools,” paper read be- 
fore the American Historical Association at Washington, 
December 29, 1927. 

*This phrase also borrowed from Mr. W. F. Rogers; see 
footnote No. 2. 

* Klapper, The Teaching of History, N. Y., 1926, p. 9. 

*See footnote No, 2. 

*Martz, “Old and New Diagnoses and Remedies in the 
Social Studies,” in Hisrornicar Ourtoox, Vol, XX, p. 218. 

*Tryon, The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, N. Y., 1921, p. 82ff. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 


Classroom Difficulties in the Teaching 
of History’ 


BY FREMONT P. WIRTH, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Difficulties in the teaching of history, as well as 
in other subjects, seem to be with us always. In 
this paper I shall describe an attempt to determine 
what high school teachers of history consider their 
chief instructional difficulties in the classroom. It is 
in the nature of a preliminary report. The chief 
problem attempted here is to determine what the 
most important difficulties are. The real task of 
educators, however, is to offer solutions for the over- 
coming of these difficulties, thereby helping the teach- 
ers to improve their instruction in history. 

Nearly all teacher-training institutions and a large 


number of the leading universities and colleges of 
the country offer courses in the teaching of history. 
Those in charge of these courses are brought face 
to face with difficulties, real or imaginary, which con- 
front the prospective teachers. The writer for sev- 
eral years has offered such a course and has become 
convinced that the approach should be through the 
problems as they present themselves to the teachers 
in the classroom, rather than through presenting the 
difficulties as thought out by college professors. 

A beginning was made by asking a group of ap- 
proximately thirty graduate students, who had had 
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experience as teachers of history, to list what they 
considered the most important problems or difficulties 
in their history teaching. No suggestions or instruc- 
tions were given, except that the difficulties to be 
listed must be real, based on actual experience. No 
attempt was to be made to list these difficulties in 
the order of their importance, nor was any definite 
number of them suggested. ‘The number listed by 
individual students ranged from three to ten. Ap- 
proximately 200 difficulties were listed, many of 
which were duplications. After the duplications 
were eliminated, approximately seventy difficulties re- 
mained. ‘These were then grouped and arranged in 
the form of a check-list or questionnaire, which was 
sent to teachers. ‘These teachers were asked to mark 
each difficulty with one figure (1, 2, or 3) according 
to the degree of its importance. 

It was felt that if a large number of history teach- 
ers would give their opinions regarding the impor- 
tance of these difficulties, some estimate could be made 
concerning them and perhaps later some solution 
might be attempted. 

In order to get the matter before teachers in the 
field, posteards with reply cards attached were pre- 
pared, on which the idea was briefly presented. These 
were sent to teachers of history. ‘The teachers were 
asked to return the attached card, stating their will- 
ingness to co-operate in the study. (No general 
mailing list of history teachers was available; how- 
ever, lists of schools such as The Southern Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools, The North Central Asso 
ciation, and others were used.) ‘The card was ad- 
dressed to the Teacher of History in the schools on 
these lists. As soon as the return card was received 
the check-list was sent to the teachers who had indi- 
cated a willingness to co-operate in the study.* One 
thousand four hundred and seventeen teachers from 
thirty-eight states and the District of Columbia re- 
plied. The largest number of returns came from the 
South and the Middle West. 

No attempt was made to exclude teachers of the 
other social studies. However, it was felt in the 
beginning that the field of history presented a prob- 
lem of sufficient scope, and the cards were therefore 
addressed to the teachers of history. The replies 
indicated, however, that many teachers taught his- 
tory and some other subjects, such as Civics, Eco- 
nomics, Problems of Democracy, ete. It was, there- 
fore, difficult to isolate history from the other social 
studies; however, the great majority reporting were 
history teachers. Nine hundred thirty-three reported 
that they taught United States Histoy. The wide 
range of the social studies is reflected by the fact that 
courses with twenty different titles were being offered. 

It seemed likely that there might be at least some 
relation between the method of instruction used by 
the teachers and the difficulties encountered. The 
teachers were, therefore, asked to designate the 
method used in their teaching. This they could do 
by underlining suggested methods or by writing in 
a blank space the method which they used. Table I 


shows that 14 different methods were reported; how- 
ever, a 


large number of the teachers stated that they 


were not confined to any one method. Table II gives 
the number of teachers who used combinations of 
methods, and Table III gives a summary for all 
methods used either singly or in combination. ‘Table 
III is a combination of Table I and II: 
TABLE I 
Meruop Usep 
Summary for All Teachers Reporting Only One Method 
(except | and 7) 
Number 
of ‘Teachers 


Method Used 


2. Question and Answer................... 394 
5 Method not reported................... 57 
9. Contract 17 
8 
13. 5 
16 Oral reports on outside reading......... 2 

1417 


Table should be read 595 teachers reported that they are 
using a combination of methods. Three hundred and ninety- 
four teachers reported that they are using the question and 
answer method only, ete. 

The next table shows that in addition to the 394 teach- 
ers using the question and answer method only, there were 
448 who used it in combination with some other method. 

TABLE II 
Consolidated for All Teachers Reporting Combination of 


Methods 

Votal 
448 


Table should be read 439 teachers reported that they 
used question and answer method with some other form. 
TABLE III 
Summary for All Methods Used Kither Singly or in 
Combination 


Total 
1. Question and B40 


Tab'e should be read that 840 teachers reported using the 
question and answer method either singly or with some 
other form. 


Table IV is a summary of the difficulties ranked in 
the order frequency. The ranking was determined 
by the sum of first, second, and third choices. No 
attempt was made at weighting. It will be noticed 
that with the exception of No. 17 in the upper 50 
per cent. of the difficulties, each one was listed as a 
major difficulty, i. e., each was marked with the figure 
1 more frequently than with either 2 or 3. In the 
lower 50 per cent., however, second or third choice 
often were more frequent than first. Example, 
No. 47: 
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TABLE IV 10. ‘Teacher does not know what 
Sammars Probleme or Dificulties Revorted b materials touse in currentevents 177 223 117 517 
y of 1,417 y tl. Difference in previous training 
1 2 3 Total 
1. Student tries to remember rather j compatible 157 211 183 401 
than understand history..... ashse 660 S01 80 1061 43 No outline maps on hand....... 180 177 120 477 
2. Student fails to make comparison 44. Student falle te wallesstend 
of events, personages, causes, "spirit of time involved 182 155 110 447 
Spirit of time involved......... 
442 363 174 979 45. Getting students to make reports 
658 189 83 930 oral and 119 172 152 443 
4, ‘Too many topics for time avail- content to ofer 127 243 67 487 
able 180 47, Library books not interesting. . 76 204 136 416 
5. Student fails to see relation of 46. Stadent falls te eee historical 
388 338 172 898 
6. Insufficient library books........ 698 120 61 876 4, as 161 188 
9. udent follows his own preju- 
i, Student accepts interpretation dices. ete. 163 134 93 390 
50. Difference in intelligence........ 169 123 88 380 
8. Student fails to see relations (of 51 N : 
No materials for current events. 88 179 116 873 
S38 989 189 816 5014, Classes too large..........+.. 220 102 48 370 
= e 52%. Difference in age............. 63 117 190 370 
give a summary of the lesson.. 440 270 102 812 54 Difficulty in testing attitudes... 292 54 22 368 
10. Lack of home stimulation and 55. Teacher has too many classes to 
Student fails to get sense of time 36, Library books too 68 174 194 366 
=a: le 58. Teacher does not know how to 
use maps, charts, illustrations.. 83 132 109 324 
13. Student accepts interpretation of 85 124 89 998 
14, Deficient training in Reading... 460 186 97 Tél Gr not 96 916 
15. Deficient training in Geography. 321 266 147 734 ous ei 
16, Student memorizes mere details. 292 264 173 729 G9 71 80 102 253 
get facts in their 180 514 240 798 ‘Teacher does not know what 
type of collateral reading to use 107 69 69 245 
18. Student fails in English (oral 64. Difficulty in making a definite 
and 328 253 138 719 and clear assignment........... 54 «85 248 
19. Student sees no reason for study- 65. How to conduct excursions, field 
20, Student fails make proper 66. State Laws restrict teaching... 101 42 52 195 
308 266 113 687 Teacher hi 
21. Difference in native ability..... 454 165 60 679 97 48 46 191 
22. No museum..... $45 162 148 665 ‘patriotic organizations restrict 
23. Teacher fails to get student’s teaching 
point of view, ete.. 69. Superintendent-principal, super- 
24%. Teacher does not ‘know how visor restrict teaching. .. 64 44 155 
much time to devote to current 70. Board of education restricts 
24%. Insufficient wall maps available 475 113 55 643 41 68 58 161 
Feacner does net know use 26 38 60 1924 
create interest in collateral read hese difficulti | 
366 196 76 638 Many of these difficulties are closely related, and 
27. Teacher does not know how to perhaps no great importance should be attached to 
make notebook valuable........ 392 168 75 635 the ranking of single difficulties. Most teachers re- 
ported that students try to remember rather than un- 
360 186 75 621 derstand. This problem is certainly closely related 
29. No motion picture machine..... 300 156 150 606 to No. 8, students do not know how to study history ; 
30, Difficulty of checking collateral if they did, problem No. 1 would not be so important. 
reading eee re eee ee 306 186 105 97 Likewise, Nos. 2, 5, 7. 8, 9, 11, 12 13, 14 15 16 17 
$1. Teacher does not know how to 1 il tl ’ 
teach student to find, collect and and 18 om ane 6 part of the same larger problem. 
classify materials............... 269 192 135 596 Systematic instruction in how to study would no doubt 
32. Student fails to understand large on be a key to the solution of some of these difficulties. 
99 how to 310 68-592 Perhaps the 840 teachers who used the question-and- 
06 answer method asked a type of question that called 
to make it a part of a larger for remembering rather than understanding. Per- 
339 150 98 S87 haps the teachers did not call for comparisons and 
34. Pupils talk too much (bluffing). 203 190) 168 561 help students to ste the velati I f 
35. Insufficient Atlases in Library... 194% 247 97 538 
36. Deficient elementary training... 260 147 118 525 = 
37. No stereoptican..............++ 174 247 102 523 ‘Paper read at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
38. Teacher does not know how to Historical Association at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
use collateral reading.......... 246 212 63 521 * Checklists were also sent to a few summer school teach- 
39. Having definite objective for ers of methods courses, but these teachers apparently were 
200 216 103 519 so busy that few were returned. 
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The Case Study as a Method of Solving 
Pupil Difficulties in The Social Studies’ 


BY W. G. KIMMEL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL 


The purpose of this paper is to outline briefly the 
case method of study of maladjusted pupils as used 
in the social-studies courses in the lower grades in 
the University of Chicago High School. The prob- 
lem case is here discussed from the point of view of 
the instructor, whose objective is the adjustment of 
the pupil to his daily tasks in the courses in the social 
studies. The problem case may be defined in a num- 
ber of ways, depending upon tlhe particular angle 
from which it is viewed. Reavis, in a discussion of 
the administrative aspects of dealing with mal- 
adjusted pupils, defines the problem case as “the 
maladjusted individual who is reported by the teacher 
to the administrative office for investigation and 
advice.””* Morrison, in citing the problem case as a 
field for educational investigation, writes: “In an 
essential sense, every student is a problem; but there 
are extreme variations which constitute definite prob- 
lem cases with which the school must learn how to 
deal....The problem case may be either the non- 
learner or the individual with exceptional talents.” ? 
For the purposes of this paper the problem case in 
the social studies is defined as a maladjusted pupil 
who fails to profit from instruction and consequently 
fails in the mastery of the minimal essentials of the 
course in which he is enrolled. 

The first step in the procedure is that of identify- 
ing the maladjusted pupil. The problem case in the 
social-studies courses is usually identified by: (1) 
evidence of gaps in previous school training disclosed 
by test scores, conferences, and observations; (2) 
poor study habits; (3) difficulties in mastering the 
mechanics of, and making the applications in, writ- 
ten work required in the social-studies courses; and 
(4) personal traits that vary widely from those of 
other members of the group. Objective data are 
always necessary in verifying the observations of the 
instructor in the identification of the problem case. 
The value of such data is evidenced in disclosing 
pupils who at first make a good impression but later 
fail to fulfill the requirements in the subsequent 
units of the course. 

A second step in the case method of study of 
problem cases in the social studies is the diagnosis 
of the causes of maladjustment. In order to ascer- 
tain such causes, objective and subjective data which 
may throw light on the problem are gathered and 
collated. Objective data include the pupil’s scores 
on the psychological tests, scores on subject-matter 
tests, results on tests of personality traits, the study 
profile, the learning curves, and the time taken in 
finishing specified amounts of work. The subjective 
data include the record of personal observations of 
the instructor, such as habits of study, day-dreaming, 


spirit in work, attitudes toward the course, the 
instructor, and the group; data on rating cards sub- 
mitted by instructors; and possible abnormal 
responses and emotional disturbances. While the 
types of data listed as “subjective” might be ruled 
out of consideration by some as unscientific, there 
seems to be no reason whiy such data should not be 
included, provided the instructor makes his observa- 
tions and assembles the materials in an objective 
manner. The thing of most importance, after all, 
in the scientific research in the social studies, as in 
investigations in all fields,’ is the objective attitude 
of mind, because the instructor who does not possess 
this attribute will probably achieve unscientific results 
through the use of objective data. 

One also might raise the question as to the neces- 
sity for assembling all of these types of the social 
studies. The justification for such procedure lies in 
the fact that the problem case in the social studies 
must be studied in relation to his many-sided life 
experiences, among which are included: (1) pre- 
school life; (2) earlier school experiences; (3) status 
in the school at the present time; (4) relationships 
in the class under observation; (5) relationships in 
extra-curricular activities; and (6) relationships and 
status in extra-school activities.‘ The list is by no 
means complete, but it is indicative of the many 
types of data necessary for an adequate diagnosis 
and interpretation of a problem case. While the 
causes of maladjustment in the social-studies courses 
may sometimes be ascertained without all of the 
types of materials enumerated, it is usually found 
that there is less possibility of error in diagnosis 
when all of the types of facts are known. 

The data, then, are assembled from tests given by 
the instructor, test results and other data on file in 
the administrative and records offices, records in the 
office of the school physician, notes of observations 
made by the instructor over a period of time sufficient 
to justify an estimate of the pupil, conferences with 
other instructors with whom the pupil is pursuing 
courses, conferences with former instructors of the 
pupil, and conferences with parents, when consid- 
ered necessary. The extent to which the quest for 
data is carried depends largely upon the pupil 
studied and upon the character and quality of data 
obtained. Data in the form of test scores vary 
widely in value in diagnosing cases; the intelligence 
quotient is valuable only in an indirect way as com- 
pared with results on educational tests. In general, 


every effort is made to obtain all the data that can 
be made available, because of the necessity of con- 
sidering a problem case in the social studies as 
growing out of the family, school, and general social 
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environment of the pupil. While some of the data 
and co-operative suggestions are usually obtained 
through the administrative office the work of adjust- 
ment of a problem case in instruction, in any event, 
must be carried forward by the individual instructor 
with the aid of the administrative office. 

In the summation of the facts of a case, any 
materials that are apparently in conflict, and any 
discrepancies in data, are closely followed up as 
clues for further study. On the basis of the collated 
data an attempt is made to ascertain the causes or 
factors that will explain the development of the 
problem case. In the cases studied to date in the 
social-studies courses these causative factors tend to 
fall into four groups: (1) reading difficulties; (2) 
poor study habits; (3) difficulties in the skill of tool 
aspects of the written work required in the social- 
studies courses, and (4) such factors as peculiar 
personality traits, chronic cases of inhibited responses, 
and distorted attitudes of long standing, that must 
be dealt with as problems that transcend the work 
of the social studies, and are, in reality, within the 
field for study on the part of the administrative office. 

More attention is given today than ever before to 
the importance of reading abilities in the training of 
high school students. Evidence is available on the 
types of reading abilities most essential in the social 
studies as well as in allied studies,® and studies in 
the reading capacities of college students are being 
carried forward.® With this increased attention to 
the reading habits of pupils there has come the 
realization of the need for more intensive study of 
the pupils in the reading phases of instruction. This 
is particularly true in the social studies where differ- 
ent types of reading abilities are required in order 
to fulfill the varied reading requirements set for 
pupils. In fact, in the work dealing with problem 
cases, a time-saving procedure seems, first of all, to 
warrant a careful checking up of a pupil’s reading 
habits when he is identified as a problem case. If 
the classroom observations of the pupil’s work are 
corroborated by scores on reading tests the first 
attempt in diagnosing his difficulties is that of ascer- 
taining the types of content materials that the pupil 
does not comprehend. If the results are negative 
the pupil is then studied for possible difficulties due 
to visualization of all words, silent vocalization of 
words, and other functional handicaps. Usually, 
however, the source of trouble is found in careless 
reading habits or poor study habits rather than in 
more deeply-rooted functional handicaps. Since the 
instruction of the social-studies courses in the Univer- 
sity High School is based on a technique that involves 
almost continuous reading during eight to twelve 
class periods, pupils who have difficulties in reading 
are usually identified early in the courses. 

An example of a maladjusted pupil in reading, 
disclosed through test scores, observations, and con- 
ferences, is presented briefly as follows: 

F-7. (1) The pupil reads words slowly, but fails to 
read In terms of thought units; (2) he reads passages four, 


five, and even in some instances eight times, merely pro- 
nouncing words to himself; (3) he habitually tries to 
articulate words through silent vocalization; (#) he fails 
to see that some sentences contain key phrases which stand 
for ideas, while other sentences which follow merely illus- 
trate these ideas; (5) he does not see that some sentences 
state ideas, while others interpret and clarify the ideas de- 
veloped; (6) he conceives all sentences in a paragraph to 
be of equal importance; and (7) he is unable satisfactorily 
to express the gist of a paragraph in his own words, 

Test scores: 1. Q. (Otis High Examination) 108. Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Seale, 83 (rank in class of 25 pupils, 
24th); “Snake Story,” an unstandardized reading test, rate 
per minute, 194 words; assimilation index, 57 (rank in 
class, 25th). Pupil took considerably more time than any 
other pupil in the class to finish rae § 

Probable causes: (1) Poor training in reading; (2) lack 
of systematic instruction in reading in higher grades; (3) 
pupil is now doing creditable work only in these subjects 
that are based largely on oral instruction, thus indicating 
probable reason for completion of grammar school course; 
(4) extreme difficulty now in courses that involve much 
reading. 

Another type of maladjustment is found in pupils 
who have poor study habits. Careful observation of 
the study habits of problem cases often throws light 
on the causes of this type of maladjustment. A 
helpful device for such observation is the Chicago 
Sustained Application Profile Sheet,’ a ruled sheet 
on which space is provided for the charting of a 
pupil’s attention or lack of attention during study 
periods. Another way of checking a pupil's study 
habits is to require a notation each day by the pupil 
of the things he has accomplished during the hour. 
The observer's report of the study habits of the 
pupil also furnishes clues concerning the causes of 
poor habits of study. 

S-16. Observer's report, October 11, 1924. Pupil waits 
until after the bell — to get the necessary books. After 
other pupils start work, he gets up and goes to the book- 
case. He loiters about the bookcase; does not seem to 
know the particular books desired. Finally selects one 
book, and returns to his seat. Turns over pages aimlessly; 
looks at several pictures, but does not seem to know just 
what he wishes to do. Finally slumps down in his seat, 
and starts to read. Ten minutes wasted. After eight 
minutes of reading he opens his notebook, but seems to 
have no motive for using it. He spends six minutes draw- 
ing a picture, and then starts to read again. After three 
minutes he interrupts another pupil to ask a question. 
He wastes ten minutes looking about the room; then he 
ee idly with a compass. Finally, after shifting his seat, 
ve reads until the end of the period. 

Nore.—Report made during third study period in the 
first unit of the course. Profile on a previous day cor- 
roborates the facts of this observation. Due to the observa- 
tion, no attempts were made by the instructor to direct 
the pupil’s work during the period. 

The problem cases that develop as a result of poor 
study habits vary widely in character. Contrary to 
a somewhat general impression among teachers, the 
busy pupil may have just as poor habits of study as 
the pupil who is a problem in inattention. In fact, 
some of the most difficult problem cases in the social 
studies are those who have acquired wrong methods 
of study. The ultimate objective of directed study 
is conceived to be independent study by the pupil, 
and all efforts in directing the study of problem 
cases must be conceived in the light of this aim. The 
number of problem cases that grow out of poor study 


habits is small, and the results of cases studied do 
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not warrant generalization. ‘The causes, however, 
seem to fall into the following groups: (1) behavior 
difficulties; (2) lack of initiative and incentive; (3) 
failure to plan work and to carry out any systematic 
plan of attack in study; (4) easy distraction from 
work; (5) inability to eradicate poor habits of 
study previously acquired; (6) lack of adjustment 
to the technique used in instruction in the courses. 
While these classes are not mutually exclusive, they 
are indicative of the causes of poor study habits 
found in the social-studies classes in one school. 

A third type of problem case is usually found in 
those phases of instruction that involves the mechan- 
ies of written work required in the courses. Con- 
siderable written work in the form of summaries, 
summary paragraph outlines, analytical outlines, and 
several forms of note-taking, have a prominent place 
in the instruction in the social-studies courses. In 
fact, one of the objectives, in this connection, is the 
training of pupils in the preparation of written work 
required throughout the social-studies program. The 
instructors in the department also have an obligation, 
in common with all instructors in the school, in 
holding the pupils responsible for the preparation of 
papers that conform to the standards of correct 
usage and good form in English. Notwithstanding 
the fact that rigorous measures are taken to hold 
pupils responsible for elements of conventional good 
usage, problem cases develop. In some instances, if 
the pupils are not amenable to the usual procedure 
in the revision of papers,® they are scheduled for 
special instruction in the English department. 

The chief concern, then, of the instructors in the 
social-studies department, aside from this common 
obligation in holding pupils responsible for correct 
use of elements in English, is that of the develop- 
ment of a technique in written work. The problem 
eases in this phase of instruction are often the same 
pupils who are having difficulties in reading and in 
the cultivation of sound habits of study. It follows 
that the pupils who cannot read accurately cannot 
organize content materials of a unit in the form of 
outlines to best advantage, nor can they write credit- 
able summary paragraphs. ‘There are some pupils, 
however, who do creditable work in all other phases 
of the courses, and yet they seem utterly unable to 
organize and summarize content materials. There 
are two reasons for stressing this phase of the writ- 
ten work of the course with these pupils. In the 
first place, the synthesis of materials, that is, the 
weaving together of the essential jdeas of a unit into 
a form that shows the interrelationship of such ideas, 
is a necessary step in the mastery of subject-matter. 
Secondly, since the success of the pupils in the more 
advanced courses in the social-studies program is 
dependent upon their ability to relate increasingly 
large amounts of subject-matter into some schematic 
form, the necessity of a thorough training in the 
mechanics of synthesizing content materials is appar- 
ent. Unless such mechanics are mastered the pupils 
face difficulties in the subsequent courses. 


The third step in the technique of the case method 
of study, as used in the social-studies courses, is the 
outlining and carrying forward of a plan of remedial 
instruction. Merely to collect data and to diagnose 
the maladjusted case is to complete only one-half of 
the task. ‘The more important phase is that of plan- 
ning a program of remedial instruction, and then 
carrying forward such instruction with any modifica- 
tions that the observations of the instructor, cor- 
roborated by more objective data, seem to render 
desirable. The responses of the pupil must always 
be considered as factors of dominant importance in 
planning and administering remedial instruction. 

Due to the fact that every maladjusted pupil 
presents a different problem from the point of view 
of remedial work, no general statement of procedure 
can be presented. Those pupils who are problems 
in the development of a more rapid rate of reading 
are introduced to a wide variety of concrete narra- 
tive materials. ‘The objective is the acquisition of 
vicarious experience in the most effective manner. 
For pupils who read inaccurately a program of 
directed reading is prescribed with attention directed 
toward certain ideas that are to be thoroughly 
mastered. Such pupils in particular need practice 
in searching through materials in different books in 
order to gather and to master factual data on some 
special problem. A part of the study directions 
used with pupils who read inaccurately follow: 

d. In reading about an event, try to find its causes, its 

relationships to other events, and its effects. 

e. In reading about a civic agency, try to find out rea- 
sons for its existence, the particular services it renders, 
and how it is organized. 

f. In reading about a civic problem, try 


present status, its causes, and attempte 
solutions or remedies. 


Another type of reading problem is found in the 
pupils who can read accurately but have fallen into 
careless habits of reading. Such pupils are asked 
to read passages of content materials, followed by 
the requirement of writing lists of the important 
ideas developed. 

In general, the important thing to be kept con 
stantly in mind is the fact that every maladjusted 
pupil in reading is an individual problem, and that 
the program of remedial instruction must be flexible 
enough to provide opportunities for additional study 
as well as practice in the application of the ideas 
developed to new situations. An outline of the first 
steps of a program of remedial instruction in read- 
ing for one pupil, who read inaccurately, follows: 

F-16: Second week. 

1. Read: “Suggestions about silent reading skills,’ Lét- 
erature and Living” Book 1, 232-233. Note the 
diagram. 

2. Read: Hunter and Whitman, “The essentials of an 
ideal home,” op, cit, 108-111. Keep in mind the sug- 
gestions found on pp. 232-233. 

3. Read: Thomas, “Inventions,” Literature and Living, 
Book II, 136-139, Make an outline of the important 
ideas developed in this selection. 

t. Read: Marshall, “What of the future?” op. cit., 116- 
122, Make a list of the ideas expressed by the author. 


Always report to the instructor when you have com 
pleted the reading of a selection. 


to find its 
or suggested 


. 
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Remedial instruction in the written work required 
in the social-studies courses is always planned to 
meet the needs of the individual problem case. 
Usually the essential feature of such work is addi- 
tional explanation and interpretation combined with 
considerable practice in the preparation of outlines 
and summaries. Inasmuch as the problem case in 
this phase of instruction, in many instances, grows 
out of inability to synthesize subject-matter the 
early steps in the instruction with the pupils deal 
with short expository passages, followed by increas- 
ingly longer and more difficult selections. In the 
development of an analytical outline the instructor 
explains and illustrates the use of the outline, and 
the pupil then develops the applications and makes 
such revisions as are found to be necessary. 

All remedial work is carried forward through 
individual instruction. The program is outlined in 
a series of jobs to be completed by the pupil. The 
instructor then discusses the results with the pupil, 
and, in the light of the results attained, necessary 
modifications are made in the next jobs. ‘The pupil's 
work in every instance is carefully followed up, and 
the importance of consistent and careful effort is 
stressed. Obviously much depends upon the pupil’s 
attitude toward his own difficulties, No effort is 
spared in creating a condition of rapport with the 
instructor. In fact, the pupil’s success is largely 
determined by a favorable mental attitude, by confi- 
dence in the instructor, and by his responses to the 
assigned tasks. While attempts are made to stimu- 
late and encourage the pupil in his endeavor, he is 
frankly told that the solution of his difficulties rests 
largely upon a wholesome attitude, a desire to suc- 
ceed, and perseverance in overcoming obstacles rather 
than in the efforts of the instructor to help him. 

A final, and very important, step in the case 
method of study is the work report. This report 
presents in detail the facts of the case, the causes, 
the program of remedial instruction, the results 
obtained, and an adequate interpretation of the case 
in the light of the available facts. The interpreta- 
tion is kept separate from the facts of the case in 
order to carry forward the study in a more objective 
manner. The importance of an adequate interpreta- 
tion is stressed because this seems to be the weak 
point of available cases studies in all fields of 
endeavor. 

To summarize: The case method of study in the 
social studies, as set forth in this paper, involves the 
isolation of the individual as a subject for purposes 
of intensive study. Data are assembled and collated 
from all available sources in order to ascertain the 
causes of the pupil’s difficulties. The instructor’s 
observations supplement the data from other sources. 
The pupil is studied in relation to the total school 
situation, since the causes of maladjustment are 
found, in many instances, outside of the immediate 
scope of the social-studies courses. In the diagnosis 


of problem cases the causes are found largely in 
terms of difficulties in reading, poor study habits, 
and lack of facility in the mechanics of written work 
required in the courses rather than in any causes 


peculiar to mental endeavor in the social studies. 
After a problem case has been studied a program of 
remedial instruction is outlined and carried forward 
with the pupil through individual instruction. <A 
work report, written after satisfactory results have 
been obtained, includes a detailed description of the 
case, the diagnosis, the plan of remedial instruction, 
and a complete statement of the results of instruc- 
tion. Suggestions are given for further observation 
in following the case. While the use of the case 
method in the study of maladjusted pupils in the 
social-studies courses in the University High School 
is in the early stages of experimentation the results 
to date indicate that it opens up a promising field 
for the study of pupils who fail in the mastery of 
the minimum essential of the courses in which they 
are enrolled. 


* Paper read before the Teachers’ Section of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, Detroit, Michigan, 
May 1, 1925. 

‘Reavis, “Administration of the maladjusted student,” 
Studies in Secondary Education 1,21. Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No, 24. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1923. 

? Morrison, “The major lines of experimentation in the 
Laboratory Schools,” Studies in Secondary Education I, 8. 

*M. I. Pupin, “The meaning of scientific research,” Sci- 
ence, n. s., Ixi (January 9, 1925), 27. 

‘EK. M. Smithies, “The case-history method applied to 
the administration of high school girls,” Studies in Second- 
ary Education I, 35-38. 

*W. S. Gray, “The relation between study and reading,” 
Addresses and proceedings of the National Educational As- 
sociation, 1919, 580-586; W. S. Gray, “Report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Reading,” The Twenty-fourth Year- 
hook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, 123-128. 

*C. W. Stone, “Improving the reading ability of college 
students,” Journal of Educational Method, Il (September, 
1922), 8-23. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Bookstore. 

*For a statement of the theoretical considerations, see 
W. G. Kimmel, “Testing pupil progress Community Life 
English,” Studies in Secondary Education I], 59-61. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No. 26. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1925. 

* Rollo L. Lyman and Howard C. Hill, Literature and 
Living, Books I, If and III. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1925, 


Communication 


Editor, Tue Hisroricar 

In the February issue of Tue Hisroricar, Ovrtoox the 
membership of the Commission on Social Studies in the 
Schools is not complete. To the names therein given 
should be added the following: Charles A. Beard, Isaiah 
Bowman, Frank W. Ballou, Ada Comstock, George S. 
Counts, Avery O. Craven, E. E. Day, Guy Stanton Ford, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Ernest Horn, Henry Johnson, Leon 
C. Marshall, Charles E. Merriam, Jesse H. Newlon, Jesse 
I’. Steiner, A. C. Krey, chairman; in addition to W. G. 
Kimmel, executive secretary; and Truman LL. Kelley, 
psychologist. 

The Chairman of the 
Mr. Charles A. Beard. 

In view of the generous service rendered by these persons 
just indicated, may I ask you to publish these corrections? 


Yours most sincerely, 


Dexter PERKINS, 
Secretary of American Historical Association. 


Executive Committee should be 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By Commirrer on Cunnent INvormarion or Councit ror THE SociaAL Srupies 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


Daniel H. Kulp, 2d, and Helen H. Davidson, in “Can 
Neumann’s ‘Attitude Indicator’ Be Used as a Test?” in 
the January issue of Teachers’ College Record, report re- 
sults obtained with approximately 600 twelfth-grade pupils, 
from three different types of school situations. One group 
included pupils from small high schools in industrial towns 
of five to six thousand inhabitants in Middle Atlantic 
states, taught mainly by conservative teachers. A second 
group was composed of pupils from middle social and eco- 
nomic classes enrolled in two large high schools in a large 
Fastern city, taught by both conservative and liberal teach- 
ers. A third group included pupils from the higher social 
and economic classes enrolled in two small private schools 
—one 4 Friends’ school and the other located in a Quaker 
community. ‘That means scores for the different groups in- 
dicate that the pupils in the towns hold the least liberal 
international attitudes, while the pupils in the private 
schools hold the most liberal attitudes. All the differences 
between the mean scores for the different groups are sta- 
tistically significant. A table of tentative norms for 
twelfth-grade pupils in different types of communities and 
different types of schools is appended. Reiiability coeffi- 
cients are also included, 

The completed form of the test, Neumann, Kulp, and 
Davidson, “A Test of International Attitudes,” is pub- 
lished by Division of Publications, Teachers’ College, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City. 


Marjorie Rankin, in Trends in Educational Occupations 
(Contributions to Education, No. 412. Teachers’ College, 
1930), contributes data concerning teachers of the social 
studies. The information was assembled from official docu- 
ments, such as the reports of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the Biennial Survey of Education, and covers the 
period from 1598 to 1928 by decades. During this period 
the percentage of increase and approximate number otf 
social-studies teachers in public secondary schools ranked 
second for all high school subjects, and was preceded only 
by teachers of English. The total number of teachers of 
the social studies increased from 2,577 in 1898 to 22,189 in 
1928, a percentage of increase in terms of all public sec- 
ondary school teachers from 944 per cent. in 1898 to 12.22 
in 1928. The number of history teachers increased from 
1,916 in 1898 to 12,953 in 192+, although the percentage of 
increase in terms of all teachers remained practically the 
same. There were 478 teachers of civics in 1898, and 2,923 
in 1928, an actual decrease in the percentage of all teachers 
from 1.75 per cent. to 1.61 per cent. There were no teach- 
ers of the social studies unclassified in separate categories 
or subjects in 1895, but in 1928, this group included 3,160 
teachers, or 1.74 per cent, of all secondary school teachers. 


In the January issue of School Science and Mathematics, 
Alice J. Hohn, in “Four Units to Illustrate Motivation in 
the Teaching of Geography: Part I,” describes a unit, 
“The Definition and Scope of Geography,” used in a course 
in the Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Ill. The 
unit is reproduced at the end of the article, and other units 
were to be published in subsequent issues of the magazine. 
Geography is defined as “the study of the adjustment that 
man makes to his natural environmental conditions, or the 
study of the relationship between the human activity and 
the natural surroundings.” Examples and illustrations are 
included for illustrative purposes. The scope and contri- 
butions of geography as listed as leisure interest, economic 
adjustment, civic adjustment, and contributions “to inter- 
national good will by helping us to understand adjustments 


of good will.” There is a tabular view of relationships 
between facts and generalizations under the title, “human 
activity,” and reasons for the generalizations with title, 
“natural environment.” A list of readings is appended, 


H. R, Tucker, in “The Development of the New Instruc- 
tion in the Social Sciences,’ in the December issue of 
School Executives Magazine, discusses the purposes of in- 
struction in the social studies, techniques and methods of 
teaching, tests and examinations, and the training of teach- 
ers. ‘Training in thinking, the establishing of desirable 
motives for conduct, the development of the inspirational 
impulses of students, and the development of respect for 
the truth, are some of the ends to be attained in the teach- 
ing of the social studies. The need for fearless presenta- 
tion and interpretation of facts is stressed, with due regard 
for the consequences of the presentation of “unpleasant” 
facts. 

“Yet it is unfortunately true that a teacker sometimes 
almost has to sell his soul in order not to lose his position. 
And it is too often to the discredit of the administrative 
official that he backs up the school patron, rather than the 
teacher. We cannot get very far in the social sciences, so 
far as the above motives are concerned, untii this whole 
situation is changed; it certainly has not changed much for 
the past twenty-five years. It is one with which all edu- 
cational organizations throughout the country should deal 
in concerted action.” 

Methods and techniques of teaching are important, but 
the teacher should be tree to select and use those methods 
which best serve his purpose at a particular time. ‘The ad- 
vantages and limitations of the new-type tests are briefly 
considered, The training of teachers seems to tend toward 
overemphasis upon “credits,” promotions, and other items 
rather than an evaluation of less tangible qualities. ‘The 
content and methods of teaching should reflect the spirit of 
the age, because, among other reasons, high-school students 
value subjects they study not for their own sake, but rather 
because of the relationships they bear to situations in daily 
living. 


Monroe W. Sloyer, in “The Value of Social Sciences in 
an Industrial Education Curriculum,” in the January issue 
of Education, classifies the values in terms of material or 
tangible and intangible. Material or tangible values in- 
clude greater possibilities for the development of leader- 
ship, the development of an understanding of the relation- 
ships between phases of an industrial civilization and an 
alertness to the increasingly rapid changes, a knowledge of 
the many factors which make for more amicable relations 
between employers and employees. Less tangible values 
are training in the use of leisure in making contributions 
to group life, the development of an ever-expanding out- 
look on national and international affairs. ‘The possibili- 
ties of a course in cultural relations are briefly outlined. 


The October issue of the Bulletin of the New York Pub- 
lie Library, entitled, “Branch Library Book News,” in- 
cludes a list of “Books for Young People,” twenty-one 
pages in length. It “includes only those books which boys 
and girls are known to have enjoyed, either through their 
own discovery or the suggestion of a friend, a teacher, a 
librarian, or through the impetus received from book talks 
or reading clubs.” A standing committee, The Book Com- 
mittee for Young People, is closely associated with older 
boys and girls, aware of their reading interests, and is re- 
sponsible for the compilation of the list. Parts of the list 
of especial interest to teachers of the social studies are 
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books dealing with biography and travel and historical 
tales grouped by periods. 


William Lloyd Roach, in “Correlation with Other Sub- 
jects in Junior High School United States History Text- 
books,” in the January 3ist issue of School and Society, 
contributes a summary of data from seven textbooks on 
the correlation of history with the following subjects: 
geography, literature, economics, science and invention, and 
government and civics. ‘The data were obtained by the 
reading of every fifth page of the text of the books. The 
bases for classification are included: “exploration” and 
“migration” are classified as geography, “biography” as 
literature, and “tariff as economics. ‘The data are pre- 
sented in terms of the number of items, “average length 
of items in lines,” per cent. of total text, and total per 
cent, of history correlated with other subjects. Medians 
for each item are also included. The total percentages of 
space devoted to the correlation of history with other sub- 
jects varies from 39.1 to 59.7 per cent., while the median 
for all textbooks is 53.3 per cent. 


In “Reading and the Social Studies,” in the January 
issue of Minnesota Journal of Education, Elizabeth Hall 
describes procedures used in the intermediate grades in 
Minneapolis. While the direct relationship between read- 
ing and the teaching of the social studies is generally rec- 
ognized, the teaching of English composition as an integral 
part of the new procedures has not always been accepted. 
The procedures and activities, described under the head- 
ing, “Unit of Work,” include: (1) stimulation-information 
questions about materials and exchange of information; (2) 
“raising and organizing questions and problems”—oral and 
written formulations, with the aid of the class secretary; 
(3) “planning work to be done’-—excursions, questions to 
be answered, materials to be organized, constructed, ar- 
ranged, and classified, available library resources, inter- 
views, etc.; (4) “study and recitation”—including a list of 
twelve types of activities; (5) “test on information”—using 
a variety of types of items; (6) “culmination in form to be 
shared with others in the school”—assembly programs, 
puppet shows, dramatization, or oman in simple form, and 
class and individual reports o different types. A chart of 
basic activities in reading and English in relation to objec- 
tives is appended. 


Teachers who are cognizant of the possibilities of the re- 
lationships which may be effected with museums in the 
teaching of the social studies will wish to read Marion F. 
Miller’s “The Museum and the Schools,” in the December 
issue of Progressive Education. ‘There is a brief deserip- 
tion of the museums which are doing notable work in con- 
nection with their educational programs. Opportunities for 
co-operative activities between teachers and museums are 
briefly outlined. Tllustrations of pupils’ ae made as 
a part of the activities in the study of Greek life, are in- 
cluded. 


S. Lucia Keim, in “A Unit in the Social Studies and Cor- 
related Subjects Based Upon the Country of Holland 
Third Grade,” in the December issue of Educational 
Method, presents, in considerable detail, a statement of 
purposes, an outline of content, a series of questions, a 
statement of procedures built about a central theme in- 
volving an imaginary trip, a list of activities for children, 
a chart showing phases of the correlation between the tra 
ditional subjects, and a brief bibliography. 


Neil S. Garvey, Student's Manual for Term Themes and 
Written Reports in Social Sciences (Champaign, Il.: ‘The 
Illiana Teachers’ Service, 1930), includes a “Foreword to 
Teachers,” a three-page description of essential items in 
the preparation of a theme aid by the ecard system devel 
oped by the author. The body of the manual includes a 
series of varicolored pages, perforated with four cards to 
the page. A series of blue bibliography cards contains a 
square in the upper left corner for the library call num- 
ber of books, and pertinent printed headings for informa- 


tion on books to be = 4 ap by students. A series of ruled 
pink cards is provided for direct quotations from books; a 
series of ruled yellow cards is intended for “paraphrase 
notes,” and a serics of plain white cards is provided for 
pupils’ notes. 


One of the outstanding features of the California 
Teachers’ Association Institute of the Bay section, held in 
San Francisco, December 15, 16, 17, 1930, was the luncheon 

rogram of the Social Studies Club of the San Francisco 
say District. This club has been active for several years, 
maintaining its existence in addition to and apart from the 
Social Studies section of California Teachers’ Association, 
its purpose being primarily to bring together teachers of 
the Bay District of California, not only at institute time, 
but also for at least one meeting between the annual in- 
stitutes, 

This year’s session, which was held from 12.15 to 3.00 
clock on December 16th, in the Colonial Ballroom of the 
Hotel Saint Francis, was attended by over three hundred 
teachers of the social studies. The two luncheon speakers 
were Dr. David P. Barrows, Head of the Political Science 
Department of the University of California, and Dr. Roy 
H. Akagi, organizer of Japanese Christian Associations of 
the United States. 

Dr. Barrows discussed the subject, “The Promise of 
South America.” He traced the development of the Latin 
American nations, and pointed out the conditions which 
make for understanding and unity between Latin America 
and the United States, as well as those negative forces 
which thus far have been only partially overcome. He 
pleaded for a better appreciation and understanding of 
our Southern neighbors, predicting that to the extent that 
the people of the United States concern themselves to 
really understand the Latin American point of view, will 
our friendly relations and co-operative activities toward 
peace and prosperity be accomplished. 

Dr. Akagi outlined the problems of the Pacific as viewed 
both by Japan and the United States, indicating the gen- 
eral good feeling and appreciation on the part of the 
Japanese people for the many contributions to their pres- 
ent political and economic development which have come 
from the United States. He discussed the various un- 
solved problems confronting the two nations, explaining 
particularly the feeling of Japan in relation to race ex- 
clusion legislation. He predicted for the future, the final 
adjustment of the various points of difference between the 
two countries, and an era of peace and harmonious devel- 
opment for these two nations which dominate the Pacific. 

The meeting was in charge of Dr. Fugene Hilton, of the 
Roosevelt High School, Oakland, Calif., club chairman for 
1930. Miss Clara Wilson Sanderson, of the Horace Mann, 
Jr., High Sehool of San Francisco, was selected to direct 
the club activities for 1931, 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kansas History Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, February 14th. The morning session 
included the following program: O. F. Grubbs, Kansas 
State Teachers’ College, Pittsburgh, “Harry Elmer Barnes 
as Historian”; H. A. Shumway, El Dorado Junior Col- 
lege, “Charles A. Beard as Historian”; Fred A. Shannon, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, “Claude H. Bowers as 
Historian”; James C. Malin, University of Kansas, “Mark 
Sullivan as Historian.” 

The luncheon conference included an informal discussion 
of the newer textbooks, articles, and aids for teachers. 
Joseph N. Byler, Hesston College, opened the discussion. 

The speakers and papers at the afternoon session were: 
J. Daniel Bright, MePherson College, “The Enhancement 
of Federal Power through Grants-in-Aid”; John Rydjord, 
University of Wichita, “Conceptions and Misconceptions 
about Latin America”; David L. McFarlane, Southwest- 
ern College, “Effects on England of the Union with Scot- 
land”; Orville W. Mosher, Jr., Kansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Emporia, “History as Taught in French Schools.” 
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The officers of the Kansas History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for the current year are: President, Ralph R. Price, 
Kansas State Agricultural College; Vice-President, John 
Rydjord, University of Wichita; Secretary, Ellis H. Beals, 
Wichita High School East. The members of the Execu- 
tive Council include: W. D. Ross, Kansas State ‘Teachers’ 
College, Emporia; Edith McConnell, Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City; Gustav R. Gaeddert, Bethel College. 


The officers of the New England History ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, elected at the Boston meeting, include: President, 
Clifford C. Hubbard, Wheaton College, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Horace H. Morse, Mt. Hermon School, Northfield, 
Mass.; Secretary and Treasurer, Horace Kidger, Newton 
High School, Newton, Mass. ‘The members of the Council 
are: Madeline K. Durfee, Cranston High School, Auburn, 
R. I.; Florence Cruttenden, Salem Normal School, Salem, 
Mass.; Henry K. Denlinger, Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, Storrs; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University. 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSORS HARRY J. CARMAN AND J. BARTLET BREBNER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


British Opinion and the American Revolution. Wy Dora 
Mae Clark. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1930. 
viii, 308 pp. 

Books like this impress one with the conviction that to 
write understandingly of America in the eighteenth century, 
especially in the revolutionary period, a student must be 
at home in English history. Nor may the English student 
of these years safely ignore the contemporary history of 
America, for Miss Ciark’s study shows how closely related 
to the problems of England were conditions in the colonies. 

English public opinion was being moulded in these try- 
ing years by a flood of pamphlets, which, in addition to the 
considerable space devoted to colonial problems by the 
newspapers, led people to take sides one way or another. 
It is in her study of the reaction of the mercantile classes 
to America that Miss Clark has made her most important 
contribution; the later chapters deal with more familiar 
material. Between 1763 and 1766 the English merchants 
were generally friendly to American claims, and they were 
the most effective forces in causing a repeal of the Stamp 
Act, for their business was suffering. But American 
insistence on a philosophy of “natural rights” and the fear 
of industrial competition from the colonies made the Eng- 
lish merchants suspicious, so that in the next period to 
1775 the commercial classes of England gradually came 
to the support of the government, although not without 
much hesitation. Increased trade in Europe lessened the 
interest of the English merchant class in America, and 
English fishermen resented New England competition in 
Newfoundland waters. Conservative merchants believed 
that radicals at home thought to profit from the contro- 
versy with America, and this, too, led them to support 
the governmental program of coercion. Yet, it is an in- 
teresting fact that when the war finally came, the great 
majority of British merchants were lukewarm in their sup- 

ort of the government, and they were among the first to 

joyfully hail the close of the struggle, since they saw the 
uselessness of further conflict. 

Country gentlemen had early been in favor of coercing 
the colonies, whose grain shipments seriously competed 
with their own crops. They were extremely anxious to 
shift part of the burden of taxation to the American cblo- 
nists, and Grenville therefore found the country gentlemen 
his warm supporters. But the loss in American trade 
threw many workmen out of employment, raised the poor 
rates which the landed classes paid, and thus caused them 
to join with the merchants in the repeal of the Townshend 
duties. Their conservatism and mistaken belief that 
America might yet be made to share the burden of taxa- 
tion led them to be the strongest supporters of the gov- 
ernment war policy. However, when they realized that 
they were being heavily taxed for a war which seemed to 
promise them nothing, they joined with the merchants to 
demand peace. The English and American radical move- 
ments mutually inspired each other, and the English radi- 
cals were of no little influence in creating a strong body 
of opinion opposed to the war. By 1783 mercantilist theory 
had lost much of its strength, the advantages of colonies 
were seen to be outweighed by their inconveniences, and 
the merging of the American war into the larger European 


struggle had further served to distract attention from 
American affairs. All parties were glad when peace came. 
This is a very able piece of work whose imperfections 
are few; there is some repetition here and there, and the 
concluding remarks convey a mistaken impression that 
England had very little interest in America after the war. 
Irom the bouquet presented here, Professor C. M, An- 
drews, who directed this study, deserves at least one flower, 
for much of his own scholarship, as Miss Clark so 
graciously acknowledges, went into this excellent volume. 
Kraus. 
College of the City of New York, 


The Southwestern Frontier, 1865-1881, Wy Carl Coke 
Rister. The Arthur Hl. Clark Company, Cleveland, 
1928, 336 pp. 

On my shelf with this book is Grant Foreman’s “Pioneers 
of the Southwest.” Prior to an examination you would be- 
lieve that both works deal with the same topic. Actually, 
they differ chronologically and spatially, which prompts 
the thought that to designate precisely a frontier of the 
United States requires both time and space delimitations. 
“Pioneers of the Southwest” treats of the southern section 
of the Louisiana Purchase during the early decades of the 
nineteenth century; whereas, the Southwestern Frontier 
of Professor Rister’s volume is the final one which lay in 
western ‘Texas and the lands west, north, and northwest 
of that region. The remark about Parkman that “his 
genius lay in the selection of his theme” may appropriately 
be — to the author of this volume. He tells in calm, 
simple prose an exciting tale of soldiers, Indians, traders, 
cattle thieves, politicians, eastern merchants, teamsters, and 
farmers who moved in this last frontier district. ‘The care- 
ful documentation of the book reveals the sources of the 
materials and superficially at least attests the truth of the 
recital. Professor Rister uses extensively the Old Records 
in the possession of the War Department. Probably the 
outstanding contribution of the book is an emphasis of 
the importance of the army in the pacification of the 
frontier, in many ways the most difficult in which the 
soldiers had ever operated. The Indians could not be 
pushed somewhere else. ‘They had to be confined to shrink- 
ing reservations. From these the warlike Comanches, 
Kiawas, Apaches, and others raided defenseless scttlements 
and boldly stole cattle and horses. The temporary policy 
of the national government disapproved of aggressive mili- 
tary action, and to the army was entrusted the task of 
controlling the normally unruly and at this time angry 
Indians. The control had to be effected without offending 
a sensitive East, which was convinced of the cruelty of 
Texans to Negroes and Indians alike. Regardless of the 
military treatment of the Indians elsewhere, it must be 
conceded that in the final southwestern frontier the army 
couibined patience with good judgment. Of course, choleric 
outbursts are encountered among the army experiences, 
such as General W. T. Sherman’s letter to the Governor 
of Texas, expressing the hope that that gentleman’s scalp 
would be the first to be collected by the Indians. Fventu- 
ally the futility of endeavoring to confine the Indians to 
reservations with a defensive military policy became ob- 
vious. Concurrently, northeastern animus towards the 
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southwest waned. ‘The army pursued wandering marauders 
and compelled the Indians to remain on the reservations 
and to give up killing, plundering, and cattle-stealing ex- 
peditions. During the same period the extinction of the 
bison removed what had been the mainstay of nomadic 
Indians. Bereft of their principal support, the Indians 
were reduced to a dependence upon governmental generos- 
ity, which rendered unwise, if not impossible, any continued 
opposition. 

In frontiers elsewhere, the vanguard consisted of hunt- 
ers, traders, missionaries, miners, and cattlemen, These 
were all present in the region of which Professor Rister 
writes, but their réle was of secondary importance to that 
of the army in the opening of the district to placid settle- 
ment. 

Since the following sentence is in no way typical of an 
excellent book, splendidly written, it is slightly unfair to 
quote it, and yet the felicitousness within the Marsh house- 
hold startles. “Some time before Belknap received this 
application, Mrs. Belknap had visited in the home of Caleb 
P. Marsh, a New York merchant, who had formed a close 
friendship with Mrs. Marsh.” 

Samvurt Mckee, Jr, 

Columbia University. 


New Letters and Papers of Lincoln, Fdited by Paul M. 
Angle. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1930, 387 pp. 

Lincoln letters seem to be without end. ‘The more the 
merrier, because they are usually rather interesting. Be- 
fore President Lincoln was assassinated, his two secretaries, 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay, decided to write his biog- 
raphy. ‘They did so, and their monumental work still re- 
mains the starting-point for present-day biographers. In 
1894 Nicolay and Hay offered to the public the “Complete 
Works of Abraham Lincoln,” being the first collection of 
his letters, speeches, and papers. This collection was is- 
sued, with additions, in twelve volumes just a quarter of 
a century ago, It still remains the most useful edition of 
Lincoln’s writings. Many papers have come to light, how- 
ever, since that time. Some of these are to be read in 
G. A, Tracy’s “Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln” 
(1917) and in “Lincoln Letters at Brown” (1927). Mr. 
Angle’s new volume supplements the three foregoing col- 
lections, and, for the most part, contains documents that 
have not been previously published. 

Mr. Angle deserves a vote of thanks from those who 
are interested in Lincoln. He has included every scrap 
that he has come upon, and has supplied copious explana- 
tory notes where necessary. An effort has been made to 
eliminate forgeries. It is easy to get to the original docu- 
ment, for Mr. Angle has noted the names and addresses 
of owners. 

It is, indeed, surprising that such a large body of mate- 
rial has remained unpublished until this time, when one 
considers the fact that hundreds of research students have 
been looking high and low for “scraps of paper” for many 
years. ‘The reader is thrilled to find such a wide range of 
subject-matter presented in the documents in “New Letters 
and Papers of Lincoln.” Here one finds legal opinions, 
intimate family letters, speeches, telegrams, and, yes, even 
verse. These papers help us to form an even more detailed 
picture of the Great Emancipator. Mr. Angle aptly ob- 
serves that “One common feature of many of these letters 
and papers deserves mention. Lincoln was always doing 
something for some one. Now it is the purchase of the 
family homestead for his parents, now the recommendation 
of a needy Democrat for the Springfield postmastership, 
now legal advice to a widow in need, autographs to young 
admirers, pardons and reprieves to deserters and Confeder- 
ate soldiers.” F.ven as a youngster Lincoln appreciated 
the importance of friendships created by friendly acts. 

While in Washington in 1848 Congressman Lincoln missed 
his wife! He wrote her on April 16th: “In this trouble- 
some world, we are never quite satisfied. When you were 
here, I thought you hindered me some in attending to 
business; but now, having nothing but business—no vanity 


—it has grown exceedingly tasteless to me. I hate to sit 
down and direct documents, and I hate to stay in this old 
room by myself.” In the same letter he made a serious 
request: “Suppose you do not prefix the ‘Hon.’ to the 
address on your letters to me any more. I like the letters 
very much, but I would rather they should not have that 
upon them. It is not necessary, as I suppose you have 
thought, to have them come free.” 

Lincoln had much to do with the early railroads west 
of the Alleghenies. His name appears at the top of an 
vpen letter to the people of Sangamon County (Ill.) on 
the question of financial support for a new line. He prob- 
ably wrote the letter which shows Lincolnian vision: “Again: 
at no distant day, a railroad connecting the eastern cities 
with some point on the Mississippi will surely be built. 
If we lie by till this be done, it may pass us in such a 
way as to do us harm rather than good; while, if we com- 
plete, or even begin our road first, it will become, not 
merely a local improvement, but a connecting link in one 
of a great national character, retaining all its local benefits, 
and superadding many from its general condition.” 

‘The items ‘in Mr. Angle’s collection cover the years 1834 
to 1865. The first item is a bill introduced in the Illinois 
Legislature, and the last a note to Attorney-General Speed 
on April 13, 1865. In between one can piece together a 
connected narrative from the documents. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this volume is indispensable for even 
the smallest collection of Lincolniana,. 

Natuan G. Goopman, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 


Nationality. Its Nature and Problems. By Bernard Jo- 
seph. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1929, $3.00. 

Of late, scholars have been attracted in an ever-increasing 
number to attempt an analysis and a judgment of national- 


ity and nationalism. One of the last endeavors of this 
nature is that by Mr. Joseph, who prepared his study under 
the guidance of G. P. Gooch, of the University of London. 


To say that Mr. Joseph has succeeded or failed in his 
project is rather beside the point, for it is perhaps impos- 
sible to present a synthesis of a matter which has not yet 
completed the cycle of its existence. ‘To note the contribu- 
tion made by the author is, however, of vital importance. 

In the mind of the reviewer, the chief contribution made 
by this book is the clarity with which the phenomena of 
nationalism have been presented. Mr, Joseph discusses in 
turn race, language, tradition, literature, and the will to 
live together. As an example of the way he presents his 
material, one would do well to turn to page thirty-eight, 
where he points out the different uses of the word race; a 
word which may be given at least eight different interpre- 
tations. In his discussion of the determinative factors of 
nationality the author maintains that a common language, 
the sentiment of the homeland, a common culture, and 
common traditions are the most vital. 

Chapters XII to XVIII are devoted to a discussion of 
nationalities throughout the world, and here the critic may 
find plenty of debatable material. For example, Mr. Jo- 
seph is extremely enthusiastic about the Zionist movement 
and makes such statements as, “One thing is evident, and 
that is that the Jews, who have themselves suffered as much 
at the hands of the ultra-chauvinists of the new nationalities 
of Europe, are not likely to be guilty of the same narrow- 
minded view of nationality or of the conduct imminent in 
much nationa! bigotry....JJewish Nationality is no longer a 
matter for argument; it is an established fact...” (p. 356). 

At the end of the book an attempt is made to give an 
estimate of the value of nationality. Characteristic of this 
discussion is the following passage, “It was seen that na- 
tionality is frequently, but without justification, attacked 
as a cause for war. One may go farther and say that 
nationality is a course for peace, for once the principle of 
nationality is interpreted there will be much less reason 
for war...” (p. 364). Such a point of view is hardly in 
agreement with very obvious facts; at least, in the opinion 
of the reviewer. 
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it treats, 


Despite its apparent bent in favor of nationality and of 
Zionism, the book is a suggestive one, and one which should 
clarify the minds of students regarding the subject of which 


S. B. Coven. 
Columbia University. 


Witcheraft in Old and New England. By G. L. Kittredge. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1929. 640 pp. 

In these days of intensive study of human behavior and 
of the factors that influence man’s conduct, it is not sur- 
prising that many hands should have turned to writing on 
witchcraft. It is a subject, however, of many difficulties, 
and the ineffectiveness of so many of the books devoted 
to it indicate the dangers that beset the unwary investigator. 

Happily, the student can turn to this new volume with 
an assurance that inaccuracies have been reduced to a 
minimum, for a most careful research, extending over man 
years, have gone into its making. Long association with 
the major and minor voices in English prose and poetry 
has enabled Professor Kittredge to range at will to find 
appropriate illustrations which so richly reveal contem- 
porary attitudes. Court records and other sources have 
also yielded much information, so that a student turning 
to the notes grouped in over two hundred pages at the 
back of the book will find an exhaustive bibliography of 
English trials for witchcraft. 

Professor Kittredge finds English witchcraft rooted in 
the primitive beliefs of the Anglo-Saxons, a conclusion 
which he emphasizes to point out the distinction between 
it and continental witchcraft of the middle ages. The 
treatment of the accused on the continent, where the In- 
quisition recognized witchcraft, was more severe, and the 
roll of its victims is a long one. England escaped this 
more rigorous development, for it had neither the Inquisi- 
tion nor the Roman law. 

The most significant chapters are those on James I, and 
“Witchcraft and the Puritans,” both of which appeared 
some years ago. James I is staunchly defended against 
those critics who accused him of causing a revival of perse- 
cution. But this is merely a restatement, although a more 
eloquent one, of the position of leading scholars, including 
Notestein, who reached this conclusion over twenty years 
ago. “Witchcraft and the Puritans,” once printed as “Notes 
on Witchcraft,” reappears with the bold theses that permit 
a more lenient judgment to be passed on the New Eng- 
landers of 1692 in the light of the lurid background of 
contemporary Europe, In 1911, Professor Burr dissented 
from these conclusions, and in the American Historical 
Review, July, 1929, he indicated he had not been converted. 
When two such experts differ, a layman may be pardoned 
for withholding his opinions. He might express one opinion 
with certainty, however—that no student ever be permitted 
to write on New England witchcraft without consulting 
the work of Professors Burr and Kittredge. 

Kravs. 

College of the City of New York. 


The Duk-Duks, Primitive and Historie Types of Citizen- 
ship. By Elizabeth A. Weber. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1929. xviii, 142 pp. $3.00. 

Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chi- 
cago, is the general editor of a series of studies in the 
making of citizens. In this series it was thought wise to 
include a study of methods used by primitive tribes to 
prepare their members to “citizenship” in the tribe. The 
person selected to make this study was “not a specialist 
in anthropology, nor in classical or medieval history,” but 
rather a political scientist, who gleaned what information 
she could from published courses. 

Miss Weber directs practically all her attention to the 
induction ceremonies of a few primitive tribes, refers 
briefly to the training of youth in Sparta, Athens, and 
Rome; includes a consideration of chivalry, which seems 
rather out of place, and concludes with a few generaliza- 
tions. 

The discussion of the initiation rites in primitive tribes is 
good as far as it goes (the treatment of the secret society, 


Duk-Duk, of Melanesia is particularly worthy), but it does 
not g° far enough, No mention is made of tribal loyalty, 
which would go to show how successful primitive methods 
of making citizens are, and no hint is made concerning 
other than initiation rites of the ways of teaching patriot- 
ism. This holds true also of her references to Sparta, 
Athens, and Rome, references which are so lacking in detail 
as to be of slight use. 

The book is, however, a suggestive one; it points the 
way to a matter of real interest to the political scientist. 
In collecting from various sources the material here pre- 
sented, Miss Weber has made a real contribution to the 
question. Her consideration of the initiation rites is, as 
was mentioned, good as far as it goes, but it is to be hoped 
that she or someone else may continue the work on a wider 
scope. 

S. B. Croven. 

Columbia University. 


A History of Vicarages in the Middle Ages. By R. A, R. 
Hartridge. The University Press, Cambridge, 1930. 
x, 273 pp. 15/. 

This volume sets forth an aspect of clerical life of vital 
significance in the medieval church. It traces the early de- 
velopment of appropriations, the fixation of law and cus- 
tom with regard to the ordination of vicarages and the 
growth of vicarages themselves. It describes the nature of 
vicarages, the duties of vicars, their relations to monastic 
appropriators and the effects of the system upon the or- 
ganization of the church and upon society. It is not a his- 
tory of vicarages in all countries. The English story is 
told quite fully, in the light chiefly of an extensive study 
of printed episcopal and papal registers; the Scottish de- 
velopment is sketched; Ireland is barely mentioned. A 
wealth of illustrations and comparisons are drawn from 
French sources, mainly cartularies, and from a few docu- 
ments relating to Switzerland and the diocese of Worms. 

While the chief contribution is the light thrown upon the 
institutional nature, growth and results of vicarages, there 
are several others. Though it is no part of the plan of 
the work to follow the history of individual vicarages, so 
many of them are used for purposes of exemplification and 
deduction that the excellent index provides a guide to many 
significant bits of local ecclesiastical history. Definitions 
are given of several technical terms which are commonly 
used and rarely explained in contemporary documents, 
Many aspects of the law and custom of benefices receive 
exposition or illustration. 

The product is not without some faults. In a few places 
the investigation might advantageously have been carried 
a little farther. It would be possible, for example, to es- 
tablish for some dioceses a somewhat closer approximation 
of the number of vicarages which were instituted before 
the close of the thirteenth century, and consequently of the 
rate of increase thereafter, by utilization of the valuation 
of Norwich. There are occasional statements supported in- 
sufficiently by evidence. A few of them are erroneous. 
The valuation made by order of Nicholas LV, for example, 
was not “the first complete taxation of the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales” (pp. 78, 79). Others leave the reader 
undecided whether they may be given credence or not. It 
may be true, for instance, that a larger number of papal 
provisions meant a larger number of absentee rectors in 
Ireland than in England (p. 89), but the alleged relation- 
ship between provisions and absenteeism is not axiomatic. 
Difficulty is also caused by failure to associate some of the 
evidence with the inferences based upon it. An illustration 
is provided by the assertion that papal permission for a 
monastic community to appropriate a church on voidance 
without consent of the bishop or archdeacon “was not 
rarely given” (p. 31). The three examples offered as evi- 
dence seem to be rather slender proof. On subsequent 
pages several further illustrations appear, but the reader 
receives no indication that they are to follow, and he has 
to read a large part of the book to find them. 

To end with an adverse criticism would give a wrong 
impression of the reviewer's opinion of the book. It is the 
result of the analysis and collation of a vast amount of 
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detailed evidence. Its excellencies are many; its defects 
are few. Our knowledge of medieval life in general and of 
the church in particular profits largely from its publication. 


W. E. Luyv. 
Haverford College. 


Krieg und Kriminalitdt in Deutschland. By Moritz «4 
mann. Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des Welt- 
krieges, Deutsche Serie, Verdffentlichungen der 
Carnegie-Stiftung fiir Internationalen Frieden. Deut- 
sche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1930. Pp. xiii, 197. 

The effects produced on criminality in Germany by the 
World War are presented in an excellent manner by Dr. 
Liepmann. This volume is parallel to and co-ordinate with 
the volume in the same series on War and Criminality in 
Austria by Dr. Exner, published in 1927. In each of these 


books the author presents his materials, first, by types of 
crimes, and second, by types of persons convicted of crime, 
with particular attention to women and children. In each 


book the post-war years are included within the scope of 
the study on the ground that the effects of the war did not 
cease when the war ended, but persisted because of habits 
and social and economic situations which resulted from the 
war, 

Dr. Liepmann uses the official criminal statistics of Ger- 
many as his basic data. He is fully conscious of the limit#- 
tions of criminal statistics as a means of determining the 
effect of the war, and presents an excellent methodologi- 
cal analysis of criminal statistics. The crimes which are 
committed are not enumerated, and it is necessary to use 
convictions as an index of crimes. The work of the police 
and of the courts was disrupted during the war years so 
that the ratio of convictions to crimes committed was prob- 
ably different from the ratio in normal years. The criminal 
statistics of Germany do not include the minor offenses and 
the military offenses. One of the greatest difficulties in 
using the criminal statistics is that the civil population 


during the war years cannot be estimated even with ap- 
proximate accuracy. 

If a student wishes merely to determine the crime rates 
in different years he can do so most conveniently by re- 
ferring to the summary of criminal statistics by years from 
1882 to 1927,’ in a recent German report on criminal sta- 
tistics. The value of Dr Liepmann’s book, in comparison 
with the official report on criminal statistics, is that it in- 
terprets the statistics and supplements them at certain 
points by an analysis of the data secured from specialized 
studies. A bibliography of 459 titles is included, which 
gives some indication of the amount of supplementary in- 
formation, 

The general profile of the criminality during the war 
years and the post-war years may be sketched. The abso- 
lute number of convictions was reduced during the war 
years considerably below the pre-war level, due to the with- 
drawal for military purposes of large numbers of young- 
adult males. The number of convictions in ratio to the 
civil population increased during the war years very 
greatly. Crimes against property, in proportion to popu- 
lation, were approximately twice as numerous in 1917 as in 
1913, and increased even more during the inflation years 
after the war. In 1927 crimes against property were on 
about the same level as before the war, crimes against the 
person were considerably lower than before the war, but 
were increasing slowly, and crimes against the state and 
against public order were decidedly higher than the pre- 
war level. This leads to the inference that the German 
people, except in periods of acute economic distress, have 
had a high regard for bye sees rights, but that the au- 
thority of the state and regard for the public has been 
undermined. 

The increase in crime during the war years and the infla- 
tion period was not due to the outbreaks of persons who 
were previously of the asocial type, such as tramps, hood- 
lums, and beggars. ‘These asocial types almost disappeared 
from the courts, and only recently have begun to reappear 
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aS a serious — The war changed people who had 
been previously law-abiding into criminals. A secondary 
effect of this was that the ordinary citizen has become much 
more interested in the development of constructive methods 
of dealing with criminals, and Germany has witnessed the 
development since 1920 of a large number of constructive 
penal policies, such as the juvenile court, classification of 
prisoners, and security measures against crime. 
Eowin H. Surmertann, 

University of Chicago. 

Kriminalstatistik fiir das Jahr 1927. Statistik des 
Deutschen Reichs, Band 370. Berlin, 1930. Pp. 31-63. 


A History of Europe from the Reformation to the Present 
Day. By Ferdinand Schevill. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, 1930. New edition. v, 865 . $3.75. 

Ferdinand Schevill, Professor of Modern History in the 

University of Chicago, has recently revised his History of 
Europe. The chief difference between this new version 
and the 1925 edition is that those chapters dealing with the 
period since 1870 (Chapters XXVIII, et seq.) howe been 
rewritten in the light of recent study, and that two entirely 
new chapters, “The International and Disarmament Move- 
ments’ Since the War” and “The Civilization of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” have been added. ‘The size of the book has 
thus been increased by about one hundred and thirty-three 
ages. 

: The general criticism of the work as a whole is the over- 

detailed accounts of wars and political enmities to the ex- 

clusion of social, intellectual, and economic matters. The 
author is conscious of this when he writes, “To sketch even 
hastily the literary and artistic currents of this period 

(1684-1789) would require a separate chapter for which 

there is unfortunately no room” (p. 399). ‘This is, indeed, 

a rather lame apology, for either he should have coerced his 

publishers into oe him another fifty or hundred 

pages or should have cut to the bone the dry details of the 
marching and countermarching of armies, the whims and 

caprices of kings, and simply presented an outline of im- 

portant territorial and dynastic changes, together with 

treaty stipulations. Another striking lack is that less than 
twenty-five pages of the text is devoted to the activities of 

Europeans in Eastern and Southern Asia, the importance 

of the extension of European institutions to the millions of 

that Continent is simply mentioned, and the effect of this 
expansion on Europe is in no way adequately treated (see 
4038). 

‘ Aside from these criticisms this is undoubtedly one of 

the best manuals on modern European history. It is a re- 

liable and trustworthy guide—clearly and forcibly written. 

Each chapter is followed by a carefully selected list of 

references. 

5S. B. Croven. 
Columbia University. 


Japan’s Economic Position. By John Orchard. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1930, 
xvi, 504 pp. $5.00. 

The reviewer simultaneously received two books treating 
similar matters,’ and was struck at once by a marked con- 
trast in the attitudes of their authors. Professor Orchard 
is positive in his opinions, while Professor Penrose dis- 
claims to be an “authority,” and qualifies his conclusions as 
merely “tentative.” The book under review is difficult to 
describe in a brief space, as it is comprehensive in its 
scope; there are twenty-five chapters with an equal num- 
ber of broad captions, varying from “the pressure of popu- 
lation” to “the outlook for the future,” to show the eco- 
nomic position of Japan not only of the present but also 
of the past. It contains much information of interest and 
value on Japan’s economic life in general, and manufactur- 
ing industry in particular. But the outstanding character- 
istic of the work is the author’s positive opinion on the 
various matters presented ir. it. 

At the outset the author warns that “the transition has 
been so rapid and so marked that it has been easy .9 ex- 
aggerate it, and at times there has been the tendency in 
Europe and America to picture Japan as a possible mili- 


tary and industrial menace” (pp. 1, 2), and then proceeds 
to correct this tendency. The warning is a sensible one, 
but in attempting to counteract the current notion, the 
author seems to go to the other extreme. Both his sojourn 
in Japan and his “many years of intensive study” at home 
were apparently devoted to a search of information neces- 
sary to prove his thesis. He must have toured Japan with 
the eye of a reformer, for he succeeded in finding in- 
numerable shortcomings in her industrial life as it is 
organized at present. ‘These he repeatedly characterizes as 
“primitive,” “obsolete” or “imitative.” ‘The Japanese are 
not “original” and “mechanical.” “Though the Japanese 
have gained a reputation for cleverness in imitating, their 
advance in mechanical and technical proficiency has been 
slow” (p. 248). Yet in another place, he says of the 
‘Toyoda automatic loom, a Japanese invention, “its wide- 
spread adoption in Japanese mills will undoubtedly bring 
about a revolution in the industry and lower the cost of 
weaving cloth” (p. 252). Perhaps the author is not aware 
of the fact that the Lancashire mill owners are now buy- 
ing this loom to improve their equipments. 

At any rate, the implied meaning of the foregoing 
“facts,” together with many other shortcomings and limita- 
tions, is discussed at length until the author is able to ad- 
vise the military jingoes as follows: 

“In the earlier chapters of the present analysis of Japan's 
economic position, the poverty of Japan in coal, petroleum 
and iron ore, the precariousness of the Japanese financial 
position, and the dependence of the country economically 
upon the trade with the United States have been pointed 
out again and again. ‘The Japanese leaders know the weak- 
ness of their country. They realize that a war with a 
major power would probably bring defeat, and that it 
would certainly mean financial ruin to Japan, win or lose” 
(p. 481). 

And likewise industrial alarmists as follows: 

“Japan has not reached an industrial stature comparable 
to that of England, the United States, or Germany. Her 
possibilities for industrialization are limited, and there 
seems to be no prospect that Japan can attain a position of 
major importance as a manufacturing nation. Fuel and 
iron ore are essential in peace as well as in war, and their 
searcity’ is the principal obstacle to Japanese industrializa- 
tion” (p. 482). 

It is hoped that the book will be made accessible to 
Japanese industrialists, for they will be greatly benefited 
ry the author’s critical estimate of their country’s economic 
ife. 

Yamato 

Stanford University. 


‘Food Supply and Raw Materials in Japan, Chicago, 
1930, 


The Biography of President von Hindenburg. By Rudolph 
Weterstetten and A. M. K. Watson. Macmillan, New 
York, 1930, 276 pp. 

lew living individuals are as widely known-of and as 
generally liked as Paul von Hindenburg, president of the 
German Reich. And yet, despite the extent of the mar- 
shal’s fame, the events of the first sixty-four years of his 
life, of all those years that preceded his retirement from 
active service in 1911, are practically unknown to non- 
Germans, particularly to Americans. It is with much an- 
ticipation, therefore, that one turns to this life history of 
the man, 

Unfortunately, however, Messrs. Weterstetten and Wat- 
son devote only forty-one pages of their book to narrating 
the story of Hindenburg’s life down to 1914 —a period of 
sixty-seven years. The sketch they give is rather unsatis- 
factory, even though one realize that Hindenburg, in his 
youth, “seems to have been quite an ordinary sort of boy,” 
and despite the fact that his general career probably 
paralleled that of thousands of other Prussian army offi- 
cers. As it is, the two authors have concentrated their 
attention on the “three gigantic tasks” which Hindenburg 
accomplished “at a time of life when most men think of 
rest.” These tasks comprised the winning of the battle of 
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Tannenberg in 1914, the supervision of the return of the 
German armies in 1918, and the election to the presidency 
in 1925. Something over one hundred pages are devoted 
to a description of the World War, with Hindenburg as 
the central figure and unifying theme. Then, ten pages 
deal with the return of the German troops from the vari- 
ous fronts and the second temporary retirement of Hinden- 
burg—this time for six years, until 1925. ‘The remaining 
one hundred and twenty pages, based chiefly on his papers 
and speeches, describe Hindenburg the President. From 
this summary analysis of the volume it can be seen, there- 
fore, that, although the authors supply a valuable guide 
to Germany’s “grand old man’s” present activities, tenden- 
cies, and thoughts, one still is left wishing to know much 
more about the first three-quarters of his long life. 

Nevertheless, within the limits described, the authors 
have done a good piece of work. Through a frequent but 
not monotonous recital of instances, the iron devotion to 
duty of the lifelong soldier, and the unflinching loyalty to 
his fatherland of the lifelong patriot, are clearly portrayed. 
And Hindenburg’s constant efforts to combat the provin- 
cialism of the federated German states; his ceaseless labor 
to convince the rest of the world of Germany’s renewed 
life, vigor, good-will and spiritual freedom; and his con- 
tinuous exortation of the youth of the land to “emulate its 
fathers” and carry on where they left off, are interestingly 
depicted. Many years must elapse, however, before any- 
thing approaching a definitive biography of this aged ex- 
ecutive, who stands above all parties, who refuses affiliation 
with any political group, and whose sole loyalties now are 
God and country, can be written. 


Water C, 
Columbia University. 


Wolsey. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Philadelphia, 1930. viii, 336 pp. $5.00. 

Walep—the single word seems to roll from the cover of 
the book with a sonorous masterful sound, Its gold letters 
from the splendid red of the binding adorned with a coat 
of arms and marked by bands of + ey bespeak a prince 
of the church living amid worldly splendor, and waited 
upon by hundreds in livery of crimson and black; and such, 
indeed, is the Wolsey who moves across the pages of this 
volume to his “triumphant glory,” then plunges down the 
abyss of humiliation and failure, and at the end is still 
clinging to the trappings of his power when Henry’s mes- 
senger in a voice “very faint and pale” says, “My Lord, 
I arrest you.” 

To Belloc, Wolsey is, first of all, the man who had within 
his grasp the combined power of church and state, who by 
virtue of his strength could have saved the church in Eng- 
land and eventually, perhaps, Christendom itself from the 
rupture of the Protestant Revolt, and who failed because 
he lacked vision and was carried away by his ambition. 
Belloc pictures him “splendid in the scarlet of his office,” 
accompanied by his retinue gleaming in their ornaments of 
gold, “seen as upon a hill-top, brilliantly lit by an opposing 
evening sun. ‘The majesty and brilliance of the group is 
violently impressed upon our sight because there lies be- 
hind it, in awful contrast, one dead curtain of black cloud. 
They are turned away from it; they do not feel its 
approach. It breaks and they are swallowed up” (p. 30). 

From this viewpoint, after describing the characters and 
outlining the plot, the author presents the drama of Wol- 
sey’s career. The scenes in the five acts crowd fast one 
upon the other. Wolsey on the make—the Hat borne from 
Italy in gorgeous procession placed upon his head like a 
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crown, while a loud Te Deum filled Westminster “as for a 
victory.” Wolsey in disgrace, journeying northward in his 
exile from the court, falling upon his knees in the mud to 
receive a token of Henry’s compunction and continuing 
friendship. Wolsey, under arrest and on his way back to 
London, receiving a new envoy of the king, an envoy with 
an ominous name and title-Kingston, the Constable of the 
Tower. 

In spite of the temptation to omit and shape events to fit 
the plot and their repetition of material already given in 
the — in the action proper, here is portrayed a living 
vigorous Wolsey who informs for us the spirit of his age. 

Doni. 

University of Washington. 


Charlemagne. First of the Moderns. By Charles Edward 
Russell. With illustrations. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, 1930. ix, pp. 306. $4.00, 

It is always interesting for a student of history to see 
what a professional biographer will do to a major charac- 
ter and period of history. Usually one finds that the book 
is well written and that the elements which have “story” 
value are brought into prominence. ‘Too often the obvious 
sources and critical studies are overlooked or unknown. 
Yet Mr. Russell has made a real effort to read the more 
important works, and even has gone so far as to try to 
catch the spirit of the times by making a modern od 
grimage to the scenes of his story. His book is more color- 
ul than the standard biographies of Charlemagne, but 
mistakenly introduces modern ideas and attitudes into a 
setting centuries old. Charlemagne is not the first of the 
moderns in any real sense. Neither is he democratic be- 
cause he prefers ability to birth in the selection of his 
subordinates. As a matter of fact, Charlemagne liked to 
think of himself as a member of the line of great Roman 
emperors and of his empire as a revival of the Empire in 
the West. The age was aristocratic in tone and strongly 
theocratic in ideal and practice. However, Mr. Russell 
has seized upon some of the more vivid of the episodes of 
“the greatest of medieval kings,’ and has written a book 
that no doubt will entertain the modern reading public, 
even if it offers little to the serious student. 

Invinc W. Raymonn, 

Columbia University. 


A History of the Flemish Movement in Belgium. By 
Shepard B. Clough. Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 
1930. vii, 316 pp. $3.00. 

The author is an instructor in history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has been fortunate to receive the guidance, 
among others, of Professors C. J. H. Hayes and A. J. 
Barnouw. He has carried on extensive researches in Bel- 
gium, and he even visited Flemish activists in Holland. 
The result was “a short prison detention and two police 
investigations.” 

Among the good features of the book may be noted the 
impartial treatment, the scholarly footnotes, the excellent 
bibliography, and the correct spelling of -pamptge all 
Dutch and Flemish words. Mr. Clough displays an extra- 
ordinary familiarity with the subject. For example, in 
almost every instance eh on pp. 183 and 267) he uses 
the term “Northern Netherlands” rather than the epithet, 
“Dutch Netherlands.” ‘The latter name sounds the same 
to a Hollander as the term “English Great Britain” would 
sound to an Englishman. The author also points out that 
among the causes of the Belgian revolution of 1830 eco- 
nomic factors should not be reckoned as important. Fur- 
thermore, he has a eat delineated the comparatively 
tolerant attitude of King William I from 1815 to 1830. 

We observe that the movement for linguistic equality in 
Belgian has had a rather long history, but only since the 
middle of the nineteenth century has it made a fairly steady 
growth. It has resulted in the recognition of the Flemish 
language in the elementary and secondary schools of 
northern Belgium, in the Belgian army, and in the Uni- 
versity of Ghent. In 1930 the Chamber passed a bill which, 
if approved by the Senate, would make the University of 
Ghent as Flemish as the University of Liege is French. 


Complete political independence of northern Belgium, how- 
ever, is not aimed at by the majority of those who are par- 
ticipating in the Flemish movement, nor do prominent 
Dutchmen generally favor the union of northern Belgium 
and Holland. It is not likely, therefore, that Belgium in 
the near future will be divided into two independent na- 
tions or provinces: Flemish and Walloon. 
Apert Hyma, 
University of Michigan. 


Theodore Roosevelt, the Story of a Friendship, 1880-1919, 
By Owen Wister. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930. 373 pp. 

This volume is everything that one would expect from a 
master and the author of The Virginian. Starting with in- 
teresting sidelights on Harvard in the early eighties and 
the beginning of the friendship, Dr. Wister has carried his 
story down to the death of Roosevelt in 1919. One must 
not look for any critical evaluation of Roosevelt or any 
mention of the ludicrous storms occasionally raised by that 
ebullient individual, such as his nature-faking quarrel with 
Dr. Long, or his being dragged serenely into the question 
of a cardinalate for the late Archbishop Ireland. When 
Dr. Wister permits himself the interpretation of the years 
through which he has passed, one feels that his rationali- 
zations have not done Pim justice, and that he is painting 
better pictures of the mental workings of his particular 
stratum than of his times. His inert Republicanism and 
Rooseveltism worst him, and, though he comprehends the 
underlying forees at work in the 90's, his Brahminism 
weakens his interpretations. He instinctively realizes that 
Bryan is “the voice of growing protest against a growing 
abuse,” yet does not recognize the courage and sincerity, 
but feels that he is a “sham statesman offering quack reme- 
dies with the persuasion that appeals to ignorance” (p. 53). 
The silver question was more than a form of insanity 
against which Grover Cleveland “stood as a rock.” But 
Cleveland had sold out his party and his principles for an 
office. The Arena was on firmer ground when it said that 
it was not a question of one metal or two, but one “of en- 
trusting Federal power to men in sympathy with the great 
common people or to men in sympathy with Wall Street.” 
Between 1865 and 1890, the world’s supply of gold had 
actually decreased, and Bryan was not entirely in the 
wrong when he espoused the cause of free-silver. Natural 
forces, silently at work, made unnecessary an increase in 
the amount of silver coined after 1896. The opening of 
new gold fields, coupled with the invention of the cyanide 
process, rapidly increased, thereafter, the available supply 
of gold. In 1896, India, Russia and South America ex- 
perienced wheat shortages, and, as a result, the price of 
wheat rose and that of silver fell. A modicum of relief 
came to the farmers and this helped to elect McKinley. 

The treatment of the break with Taft and the election of 
1912 indicates that the author could not have been very 
close to Roosevelt at the time, and that he relies entirely 
upon impressions formed at the moment and carried with 
him ever since. The story of the break with Taft agrees, 
in the main, with Taft’s version of it, though the reviewer 
feels that it was not so much the contents of the “Brother 
Charley” letter as the shock which it occasioned to Roose- 
velt to whom it brought home the fact that the principal 
role was now being played by another. Throughout, the 
story of Taft’s apostacy does duty. Though ‘Taft worked 
through the stand-pat group, so did the Colonel; and Taft 
was merely following Roosevelt’s advice. Nor is it fair 
to charge Taft with forsaking all conservation policies, 
and, in justice, it must be pointed out that Ballinger was 
originally a Roosevelt appointee, and that he was acting in 
good faith and strictly in accordance with the law as he 
understood it. The impression is created that Taft delib- 
erately set about throwing the Roosevelt policies over- 
board. What these policies were or where they can be 
found is nowhere indicated. There were “good” trusts, 
and the decision against the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion aroused the ire of the Colonel against that “marplot” 
Wickersham, and “bad” trusts; “malefactors of great 
wealth,” and “undesirable citizens” like Eugene V. Debs, 
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and “race suicide.” Roosevelt talked much, and much of 
it was idle and some of it silly; and much of it was made 
up of the “weasel words” so despised by the Colonel. (See 
the Nation, November 5, 1930, 501-503.) The author 
roundly scolds Roosevelt’s opponents for tearing phrases 
from his speeches and hurling them back at him (p. 291), 
but does likewise with Taft’s Winona speech (p. 277). Taft 
here erred in carelessly using the superlative when he 
really intended the comparative in his reference to the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff. The Colonel was not drafted in 
1912, and the statement that he never promised to run for 
a third term (p. 284) does not agree with what he himself 
said to Mr. Kohlsaat. The nearer the election drew, the 
more it became apparent that a Progressive victory was 
possible, and the more eager the Colonel became. There is 
no question but that Roosevelt’s friends encouraged La 
Follette’s candidacy, but, when convinced whence the wind 
blew, they rallied ’round the Colonel. The reason for 
La Follette’s failure is to be found not in the Philadelphia 
speech, but in the knifing which he received from his 
friends. Nor does Dr. Wister seem to be aware that the 
famous letter of the seven Republican —— was drawn 
up in the Outlook office and approved by Roosevelt. The 
feat lay in drafting a letter which the governors would 
sign. Also, despite the fact that Roosevelt's own friends 
on the credentials committee at Chicago felt constrained, 
in most instances, to vote against seating the contested 
delegates, Roosevelt’s old story again appears that Taft 
had to steal seventy-two delegates instructed for him in 
order to secure the nomination. 

The vituperation heaped on President Wilson is easily 
understood. No man who followed Roosevelt could accept 
Wilson or his acts. ‘The striking thing in the treatment of 
Wilson and the World War is that no progress seems to 
have been made since 1917. The propaganda stories of the 
war still live, the Potsdam conference is a very real thing, 
and Grey’s publication of the White Book is prima facie 
evidence of honesty and the lack of publication by Ger- 
many and Austria of guilt. The agreement of Roosevelt 
and his friends to oppose any treaty which might be 
brought back from Paris by Wilson in order to make cam- 
paign material for 1920 would be refuted if we could ac- 
cept the author’s statements. 

The sketches of the Roosevelt life in the White House 
are delightful, and so are those of the “familiars,”’ Justice 
Holmes, Henry Adams, Jusserand, Wood, and_ others. 
Wood is seen through Roosevelt’s eyes and the author feels 
strongly his presumed “neglect” by the Wilson administra- 
tion. Wood was, of course, kept at home because of that 
defect in his character which made it impossible for him 
to work with minds as great or greater than his own. 

One must agree with Roosevelt that the creator of 
Pedro sometimes falls into bad taste, as he does on pages 
10 and 18. 

On the whole, when the work confines itself to Roose- 
velt as Owen Wister knew him, it is a unique and im- 
portant contribution. It is a beautiful tribute to a friend, 
but not history. 

Raymonp C, Werner. 

The University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


The Giant of the Western World. America and Europe in 

_ a North Atlantic Civilization. By Francis Miller and 

Helen Hill. William Morrow & Company, New York, 
1930. 308 pp. $3.00, 

From heterogeneity to homogeneity is the course of cul- 
ture according to these authors. Beginning with the towns 
our civilization became national, then continental, and now 
oceanic. The Atlantic has ceased to be a barrier and is 
now a bond of union. The consequences of this development 
are various and interesting. In the process of change new 
reactions are noticeable and new relationships have been 
set up. Granting the validity of the concept one cannot 
but be attracted by the facts adduced to support it. 

The post-war dominance of America economically seems 
to be the chief theme, and yet this is not merely an eco- 
nomic interpretation. The ramifications of the economic 
forces set in motion by reconstruction, the influence of car- 


tels and trade agreements, sales campaigns in international 
markets, investments abroad or foreign ownership disguised 
as native, have brought pronounced changes in tastes and 
living standards. Autos, electric refrigeration, radios, mo- 
tion pictures, and typewriters carry universal habits to 
people of many nations, Co-operation and membership in 
international councils have been creating an international 
mind, in spite of inherent conservatism and the provincial- 
ism of the dilettante. 

The “transit of civilization” thesis of Professor Dixon 
Ryan Fox here has an illustration which is the reverse of 
the American experience. “Rationalization” is the term ap- 
plied in Europe to the adoption of American efficiency and 
production methods, cost accounting, labor saving and 
product cheapening devices, to say nothing of sales man- 
agement. An effort is being made, of course, to thwart the 
plans of the western missionaries, but the best of these 
capitulate to their methods. The old cry against foreign 
products seems not quite so true against Fordson tractors 
made in Ireland or against Boots (Liggett’s) drug stores 
in London. Yet the feeling is there. If economic sub- 
ordination becomes oppressive, cultural subjection is bound 
to be irritating or really stultifying. 

The authors, who are American scholars formerly at Ox- 
ford, see in this “new destiny” of America, as Mr, Coolidge 
phrased it, a danger and an opportunity for leadership. 
Their program stated in the last chapter is liberal, con- 
structive and worthy of support. Their statement of the 
situation is to be commended for its good humor and 
clarity. 


Mivron W. 
Albright College. 


In Search of America. 
Thomas Y. 
$3.75. 

Dr. Hazard, author of The Frontier in American Litera- 
ture, is trying to provide a text for college groups which 
will “correlate the practice of composition with a study of 
American life by providing for discussion selections 
orienting the student in American backgrounds through the 
medium of biography, history, legend, regional fiction and 
poetry, and criticism.” The content, for the most part 
selections from larger literary units, is accordingly divided 
under these five main headings. With a few exceptions, 
the selections are from contemporary Americans. Matthew 
Arnold and Henry Adams seem lonelier in this volume than 
do Sherwood Anderson and Carl Sandburg! It is re- 
grettable that in so few instances is there indication at the 
end of a selection of the date of its first publication. 
When Hector St. John de Crévecceur and Anzia Yezierka 
appear together under the heading, “The Immigrant Looks 
at America,” the student should be clearly reminded of the 
gap in time between the two. Extensive bibliographies at 
the end of each section are made doubly helpful by the 
descriptive titles of the divisions, 

Dr. Hazard does not claim high literary merit for all of 
her choices; a fresh point of view, vividly presented and 
likely to stimulate class discussion, she has considered a 
more important qualification. On this basis the choices are 
highly commendable, both for variety and point. Particu- 
larly is this true of Part III, Folk Song and Story, where 
the negro, the Indian, the mountaineer, the homesteader, 
the cowboy, are all represented. There remains the doubt, 
however, whether the danger of superficiality that lies in 
reading so many brief selections is avoided, as Dr. Hazard 
hopes that it will be, by the inclusion of the bibliographies 
as a guide to collateral reading. Is it not the anthology 
habit which is partly responsible for that defect in Ameri- 
can scholarship which so many of our critics deplore—that 
heritage of our pioneer past which makes us concerned 
with the accumulation of many facts and opinions rather 
than with the thorough study and contemplation of a few? 

Avetr Bresyer. 


By Lacy Lockwood Hazard. 
Crowell, New York, 1930, xxv, 586 pp. 


Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville. 
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The Makers of the Unwritten Constitution. By William B. 
Munro. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1930. 156 pp. 
This little volume deals with that peculiar phenomenon 
the Unwritten Constitution of the United States, its na- 
ture and spirit, as well as certain outstanding figures who 
have helped to make it. 

The unwritten constitution is not a distinct entity like 
the written constitution, “a document that occupies five 
pages of print in the World Almanac, and can be read in 
half an hour” (p. 1). On the contrary, it is a nebulous 
affair. From the author’s discussion, the general impres- 
sion results that it is best to be considered as a form of 
political growth and development since the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

As such, it exists alongside the written instrument and 
presents a very striking affinity to it. Its existence is a 
consequence of the written fabric. Step by step the author 
sets forth in interesting fashion all the elements making up 
this unwritten constitution. The unwritten instrument, the 
author shows, provides a subtle and facile means for mak- 
ing the necessary change in a constantly changing and 
growing political society. Contrary to the opinion of the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States, the pro- 
visions made for amending the document have not func- 
tioned easily. The difficulty in making frequent and easy 
usage of the machinery of formal constitutional amending 
is well known. However, “the instinct of self-preservation 
in a government will impel it to find such channels, or to 
make them if need be” (p. 4). The unwritten constitu- 
tion has provided an unusually successful and unique 
method of meeting this need. 

Extremely interesting is the author’s discussion of the 
effects of the unwritten instrument in strengthening and 
vitalizing the Constitution of the United States. Today, in 
many ways, this is distinctively evident, but especially so 
in the relation of the federal government to economic prob- 
lems a century and a half ago and today. In the begin- 
ning, the framers gave “the new federal government, in 
express terms, that small modicum of economic authority 
that seemed to be imperative at the moment.....” (p. 21). 
The vastness of its economic powers, at the present, there- 
fore must be explained, and found not in the written word 
but through the instrumentalities of the unwritten consti- 
tution. 

The major portion of the volume deals with the makers 
of the unwritten constitution. However, Professor Munro 
does not essay to treat all the individuals who have helped 
in this work. Such an undertaking being impossible, as 
their number runs into thousands. The author has found, 
though, that among the countless number of contributors to 
the unwritten constitution “there are four great historical 
figures whose work may be singled out as of conspicuous 
and enduring importance.” ‘These are Alexander Hamil- 
ton, John Marshall, Andrew Jackson and Woodrow Wil- 
son. Fach of these statesmen are considered in a separate 
chapter in the book. Professor Munro examines his four 
great makers of the unwritten constitution in view of the 
distinct contribution each made to the Jevelopment of 
American constitutional life since the establishment of the 
national government. 

These chapters dealing with these “four great historical 
figures” constitute distinct and stimulating studies in 
American statesmanship, as well as the constitutional de- 
velopment of our nation. 

Professor Munro’s book is written in a very interesting 
and delightful style. Every page reflects the author’s 
scholarly understanding of the American constitutional sys- 
tem. He makes no pretense of presenting anything new or 
original to our knowledge of the governmental system of 
our country. Its value lies in the fact that the author 
has gleaned through the vast mass of constitutional history, 
and has woven his facts into this little volume of one hun- 
dred and fifty-six pages which is worthy of a place on the 
book-shelf of any student of our political system. 

Taovn W. Truman. 
Central High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Book Notes 


When the historian Gibbon composed his 4utobiography 
he did so with considerable literary self-consciousness, and 
in consequence contributed greatly to the pleasure of later 
lovers of autobiography and addicts of the man himself. 
Yet it has long been known that behind the Autobiography, 
and greatly augmenting it, lay the written materials from 
which it was composed—notes, letters, and journals—al- 
though public knowledge of them was scanty. Now Mr. 
D. M. Low has given industry and scholarship to the pub- 
lication and really good editing of Gibbon’s Journal to 
January 28, 1763 (W. W. Norton, New York, n. d. [1930]. 
exvii, 261 pp.). The whole production reflects great credit 
on Mr. Low and on his printers, Constable of Edinburgh. 
The journal material is the complete English portion, 
which begins on August 24, 1761, with a short cast back 
over the principal events of his life since his birth in 1737. 
It is not exciting or very significant in Gibbon’s later 
career, but indirectly it gives an almost unique picture of 
life in a militia regiment during the Seven Years’ War, 
for Gibbon was attempting, seriously and honestly, to do 
what he conceived a gentleman’s duty to be in those times. 
He emerges as a young man of considerable naiveté, doing 
his best to be upright, but succumbing to the prevalent 
drunkenness of his time and position. Chiefly, one is aware 
of his open, sincere character, which was, in large degree, 
proof against the worldliness of his situation. Yet inter- 
esting as the journal is, the main importance of this volume 
is that it contains the first critical biography of Gibbon. 
Mr. Low had a difficult and awkward task because of the 
Autobiography and the peculiar circumstances of the liter- 
ary trusteeship of Lord Sheffield. In spite of it all, he 
has succeeded admirably in correcting many previous wrong 
impressions, and in himself composing an authoritative and 
convincing portrait without resorting to conjecture. He 
uses the French journals and unpublished letters to supple- 
ment and correct previous scholarship on the subject, and 
his hundred-page introduction is now the necessary sub- 
stitute for, and complement to, what has been previously 
published in biography of Gibbon. 


Intending readers of Professor O. A. Marti’s Economic 
Causes of the Reformation in England (Macmillan, New 
York, 1929, xxi, 254 pp. $2.50) will do well to throw away 
the jacket. The author makes no extravagant claims for 
his book, which is a sober and methodical examination of a 
well-known conception of the Reformation, but his pub- 
lishers make statements that can only annoy students and 
— turn them from the volume. What Mr. Marti has 
done has been to acquaint himself remarkably thoroughly 
(except in the vast mass of sixteenth-century material) 
with the printed sources and the secondary accounts of the 
English church from the mid-thirteenth century to the mid- 
sixteenth, and to draw from them a series of topical demon- 
strations of how ecclesiastical property exposed the church 
to the greed and envy of individuals and civil authority. 
His book is, in fact, a sermon on Pollard’s text that the 
Reformation was the great initial achievement of the mod- 
ern state, and it is a sermon which is more judicious than 
Pollard’s epigram could be. It is not the “sensationally 
interesting work” the jacket proclaims it to be; it does not 
even insist that economic considerations caused the Refor- 
mation, but it does assemble conveniently and systematically 
a great deal of useful and heretofore scattered historical 
information. 


The distinguished French historian and Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Victor Duruy, whose History of France is 
a classic of concise erudition, also published during his 
lifetime a General History of the world, a work as ambi- 
tious in scope as it was successful in execution. This com- 
pilation has been translated and reissued in English by 
Thomas Y. Crowell (New York, 1929, 963 pp.), and Mabell 
C. S. Smith has added chapters to bring the narrative to 
date. Excellently printed and attractively sub-divided, this 
handbook should prove valuable as a work of ready refer- 
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ence and a vade mecum to the teacher in need of universal 
historical information. 

Mabell Smith, mentioned above as continuator of Duruy’s 
General Ilistory, is also on her own account the author of 
numerous histories and biographies, the latest of which 
concerns Napoleon. The Story of Napoleon (New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1929, 370 pp.) is a clear and unpre- 
tentious narrative for young students and lay readers. It 
is illustrated in pastel shades and the writing—informative, 
documented, and lucid—is quite in keeping with the alto- 
gether enticing appearance of the volume. 


The Vanguard Press, continuing its publication of “The 
ABC of History,” has recently issued the third and final 
volume in that series. It is an exceedingly compact, well- 
written, and well-organized handbook, entitled, Our Own 
Times (Vanguard Press, New York, 331 pp.), and the 
joint work of H, C. Thomas and W. A. Hamm. Its topical 
division of general movements since 1870 is adroitly com- 
plemented by a discussion of the nations of the world (in- 
cluding the United States) during that peried, to resume, 
under the head of International Relations, the comprehen- 
sive treatment of world affairs culminating in the Great 
War and its fruits. ‘This latest of brief syntheses for the 
given era is unquestionably the best. 

Raymond Leslie Buell’s International Relations, pub- 
lished originally in 1925, by Henry Holt and Company, 
has been reissued (New York, 1929, 838 pp.), enlarged and 
corrected. ‘The organization of the work remains precisely 
the same, but many additional facts of world-wide signifi- 
cance that have occurred since the date of first publication 
are inserted in their proper category, at the same time as 
a number of serious typographical mis-statements have been 
rectified. 


One wishes that Mr. Sidney Dark, author of Twelve 
Royal Ladies (‘Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 1929, 339 
pp-), had either not written a preface to his volume, or 
else written the preface without following it by the book. 
In effect, he pretends in his introduction to have written 
“for the intelligent, but certainly not for the intelligentsia.” 
This unfathomably cryptic statement is supplemented by 
an assertion that he has “used personalities to explain 
events,” and has been actuated by a desire to satisfy those 
who realize the impossibility of living “without having at 
least a partial understanding of the days that have gone 
before.” The understanding they will derive from Mr. 
Dark’s book will certainly be partial, in both senses of 
the word. ‘The intelligent, if not the intelligentsia, will 
recoil from his generalities, his obscure theatrics, and his 
slovenly English. Lastly, the events that have waited for 
the author and his “personalities” to explain them will 
remain forever dark and dubious, unless more intelligible 
and scholarly works are written to supplant this not even 
conscientious potboiler. 


The usefulness of Mr. C. H. Hartmann’s Background 
of History series is enhanced by its fourth volume as 
edited and introduced by A. F. Steuart, Memoirs of Sir 
James Melville of Halhill, 1535-1617 (Dutton, New York, 
1930. xiv, 379 pp., 8 plates, $5.00). Sir James was one 
of the many sixteenth-century Scots Melvilles, who appear 
so confusingly in the history of Scotland and England, and 
his repute derives from his close relations to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and his embassies to Queen Elizabeth. His recol- 
lections of his life, therefore, are an important and reason- 
ably dependable historical source for the crucial years 
extending into the reign of James I. The text is a transla- 
tion from the Scots’ tongue and is based on the 1683 trans- 
lation and the 1827 edition of the original version, the result 
being reminiscent in tone of good seventeenth-century nar- 
rative and conveying remarkably well what must have been 
the original liveliness of style. Sir James knew how to 
tell an interesting story and he resurrects many. The 
book, therefore, has the added attraction of vivid incident 
from the times on the Continent and in Scotland, Ireland, 
and England. 


In his political views, Mr. Roger Chance is an idealist, 
who does not go to the modern extreme of proposing a 
reform program. In his Until Philosophers Are Kings 
(Oxford University Press, 1929. xvi, 293 pp.), Mr. Chance 
has attempted systematically to do a job which must sug- 
gest itself to every imaginative student of political theory; 
i. e., to test modern states by Platonic and Aristotelian 
criteria. Kven after making the allowances due to an en- 
terprise of this magnitude, Until Philosophers Are Kings 
leaves much to be desired. Structurally, the book consists 
of three parts: an economic and political description of 
fifth and fourth-century Athens, epitomes of the ethical 
and political philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, and a 
critique of the modern state. Each of these parts is in- 
teresting and well-written, although occasionally lacking 
in critical finesse. Yet the parts remain just that, and 
never become elements in a coherent and unified whole. 
The first division briefly recapitulates secondary source- 
materials to form a survey of Athenian life in the period 
of the Peloponnesian War. Going beyond economic and 
political circumstances, the author examines the moral 
values which, to him, are the basis of Athenian civilization. 
In doing this he makes the almost inevitable confusion 
of history and tradition—as in employing the funeral ora- 
tion from ‘Thucydides to represent the real Pericles. The 
epitomes of Plato and Aristotle seem as complete and 
faithful to the subjects as such works are likely to be. It 
is in the final part, which deals with the modern state, 
that the author's accomplishments fall behind his inten- 
tions. Here we have a somewhat rambling catalogue of 
ethical inadequacies which obtain in modern culture. It 
is not necessary to appeal to the Aristotelian mean in order 
to pass moral judgment on certain behavior modes of the 
leisure class, to discredit the “make-work” fallacy, or to 
find negative values in some of the principles of business 
conduct. As to doctrinaire preconception, Mr. Chance 
speaks for himself. ‘Thus, briefly, after referring to Marx- 
ian determinism, he concludes that “while on the surface 
these forces appear to be the causes which determine the 
fate of peoples, actually they are only the occasions, and 
the real causes must be discovered in a decay and perver- 
sion of ethical motives.”—-Horace Tay or, 


The Columbia University Press is to be congratulated 
for the publication in recent years of a number of unusually 
scholarly and readable monographs, Among these is John 
C. Van Densan’s Economic Bases of Disunion in South 
Carolina (1928, 360 pp.). The economic aspects of nulli- 
fication, the fight for free trade, the onslaught against the 
United States Bank, direct trade with Europe, railroad 
development, the various attempts to diversify industry 
and to revive the slave trade constitute the principal themes 
around which the author has arranged his facts. Depend- 
ence of South Carolina on the North for capital, manufac- 
tures, transportation, and shipping, and on Virginia and 
other border states for a continuance of her labor supply 
were the major reasons, in the author’s opinion, for the 
secession movement. The volume is a first-rate illustration 
of what needs to be done on the social, economic, and in- 
tellectual side of nearly the entire field of American history. 

The death in 1924 of that sturdy liberal, J. Allen Smith, 
robbed us of one of the most thoughtful scholars who ever 
championed the liberal cause. His volume, The Growth 
and Decadence of Constitutional Government (Henry Holt 
Company, New York, 1930, 300 pp.), edited by his daugh- 
ter, with a forward by his friend and colleague, Vernon I.. 
Parrington, who himself died before this book was pub- 
lished, gathers together Professor Smith’s studies of Ameri- 
can democratic institutions. In a sense, these are a series 
of discreet essays, but through them all runs his clear 
perception, that though freedom and equality have re- 
ceived lip service from the very settlement of the country, 
and though our nation was cradled by men who declared 
that “all men are created equal,” there has always been a 
great gap between these preachments and common, every- 
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day practice. Perhaps its best chapter is that dealing with 
the struggle to democratize the suffrage, but his chapters 
on the judicial veto and the theological ingredients that 
went into our early political thinking are almost equally 
good. ‘This little volume is delightfully written. It is 
studded with sparkling quotations from contemporaries of 
the struggles which Professor Smith describes. We are 
fortunate that the state of his manuscript permitted this 
posthumous publication. It is a fitting tribute to his 
qualities of heart and mind.—Joseru McGo.nrick. 


In 1853 a patriotic Southerner, Miss Ann Pamelia Cun- 
ningham, agitated by the national neglect of Mount Ver- 
non, publicly appealed to the ladies of the South to join 
her in an effort to preserve Washington’s home for the 
nation. ‘The story of her efforts and what has since been 
accomplished for the preservation of this famous land- 
mark are told in Grace King’s Mount Vernon on the Po- 
tomac. History of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 
of the Union (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
xiii, 491 pp.). Any one interested in the account of how 
the Association was formed, how it raised the necessary 
funds to purchase Mount Vernon and to restore it, and 
how it has managed to make it a great national shrine 
would do well to read these pages. Almost half the volume 
is in reality a biography of Miss Cunningham, and the story 
of her life affords the reader many intimate glimpses of 
social and political conditions in the South during and 
following the Civil War. 


Though brief and undocumented, Helen Hopkins ‘Thom’s 
Prk ra of her great uncle, entitled, Johns Hopkins, A Sil- 
houette (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1929, xi, 
125 pp.), constitutes a valuable addition to our historical 
literature and serves to correct certain misconceptions long 
entertained regarding the famous Baltimore Quaker finan- 
cier and philanthropist. Particularly interesting is chapter 
four, “Ihe Making of a Financier.” Nearly a third of the 
volume is devoted to appendices. Among these are Hop- 
kins’ Last Will and a Hopkins’ genealogy. Future biogra- 
phers of Hopkins will profit from these pages. 


American college instructors of history usually insist 
that their charges do a minimum of “outside reading.” 
Time was when great emphasis was placed upon source 
readings and at that time source books flooded the market. 
Nowadays secondary works, short monographs on special 
eriods, seem to be preferred, and their production is 
foalen. That the former tradition is not yet dead is wit- 
nessed by Albert Hyma’s Erasmus and the Humanists 
(New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1930), published in the 
Landmarks in History Series, edited by Bernadotte EF. 
Schmitt. It contains well-chosen selections from The Let- 
ters of Obscure Men, Erasmus’ Colloquies, and from The 
Praise of Folly. But that brief secondary works are very 
much in vogue is evidenced by the success of the Berk- 
shire Studies in European History, small books of about 
one hundred pages each, which are destined to supplement 
class texts. The latest addition to this collection is Arthur 
H. Buffinton’s The Second Hundred Years’ War, 1689-1815 
(New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1929). The discussion 
of the struggle between France and Germany for commer- 
cial supremacy is well-done and the author’s style is lucid, 
but the reviewer believes that most of the material in the 
book is included in nearly every detailed text of the period 
1500-1815.—S. B, CLoven. 


There have been signs recently that a most salutary 
change is taking place in the historical angle of approach 
to seventeenth century England. The political revolutions 
are yielding ground to such necessary economic studies as 
those of enclosure, and historians are trying to find out 
what social and intellectual continuities existed between 
the days of Bacon and those of Locke. Miss Nicolson’s 
Conway Letters (noted in these columns) revealed one 
social circle, and now R. W. Ramsey’s S/udies in Crom- 
well’s Family Circle (Longmans, Green, New York, 1930. 


206 pp. $3.00) gives us some glimpses of another. One 
wishes that there were more about Henry Cromwell, but 
one is grateful for the kind of patient scholarship of old 
printed works and manuscript records which gives us por- 
traits of Elizabeth Claypole (whose death was so closely 
connected in effect and time with Oliver's), of her husband, 
of Mary Cromwell, Lady Fauconberg (whose marriage 
drew songs from Marvell, and who survived the Restoration 
by fifty-three years), of Frances Cromwell's short-lived 
love-match with “Robin” Rich, and odd glimpses of the 
Protector himself, such as his spattering the ladies with 
“sack posset” and pulling off Rich’s peruke at the nuptial 
festivities of Mary and Frances. Two other papers con- 
cern Lord Fauconberg, his embassy to Venice in 1670, and 
the return through the Rhine country. These serve to in- 
troduce, and justify an essay on, John Dodington, a lively 
and indiscreet gentleman who began his career as an 
apprentice at Constantinople, and whose tongue and tem- 
perament got him into trouble while secretary to Faucon- 
berg on his embassy, and into more while resident at 
Venice. Two final chapters concern Sir Sackville Crow 
(ambassador at Constantinople) (1635-47), Sir Thomas 
Bendish and Sir Henry Hyde (who were involved in Medi- 
terranean affairs), and Captain Thomas Galilee, an Eng- 
lishman who fought one ship for Venice against twenty-six 
Turkish galleys until she burned away beneath him. 


The Cambridge University Press and the Macmillan 
Company of New York have recently co-operated in pro- 
ducing what is distinctly a bargain in books. ‘The four vol- 
umes of the 1928 edition of G. G. Coulton’s Life in the 
Middle Ages (amounting in all to over a thousand pages) 
have been combined in a single volume which costs $5.50. 
For those who are unacquainted with the earlier editions 
it should be stated that Dr. Coulton has made an extra- 
ordinary collection of extracts from medieval writings, and 
has translated them in order to provide intimate glimpses 
of medieval social life. There is no comparable collection 
in English, although users of it should remember the edi- 
tor’s distinctly secular, or perhaps better, critical attitude 
towards the Roman Catholic church and its works. On the 
other hand, as is revealed by his monographs, he has un- 
covered large quantities of neglected materials, many ex- 
amples of which are to be found in the volume under re- 
view. For those whose knowledge of languages is limited, 
of course, the collection is extremely valuable, for it pro- 
vides in English illustrative material for nearly all aspects 
of medieval social history. The main divisions are (1) re- 
ligion, folklore, and superstition; (2) chronicles, science, 
and art; (3) men and manners; (4) monks, friars, and 
nuns; but no brief review can indicate the great variety 
of materials within these categories, or the breadth of the 
sources from which they are drawn. On the whole, the 
volume provides the most comprehensive body of source 
commentaries on medieval social history which is available 
in English. 


The Development of the Federal Program of Flood Con- 
trol on the Mississippi River (Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1930. 269 pp.), by Arthur DeWitt Frank, 
traces in considerable detail the century old efforts of the 
federal government to rescue and safeguard the rich ri- 
parian lands along the lower course of the Mississippi. Dr. 
Frank makes no attempt to evaluate the many schemes 
proposed by engineers and others for flood control, but 
sets forth the facts of these proposals. The monograph is 
based largely upon government records, and is a scholarly 
presentation of a timely subject. 


Edward W. Gifford, Curator of the Museum of Anthro- 
pology, University of California, and Gwendoline Harris 
Block, Assistant in Anthropology at the same institution, 
have compiled one of the most interesting, informing and 
entertaining books of the decade, entitled, Californian 
Indian Nights Entertainments (the Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, Glendale, California, 1930, 323 pp.). This volume 
contains the beliefs of the California aborigines as to the 
origin of the world and of man, and their notions about 
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such natural phenomena as thunder, daylight, the ocean, 
the origin of fire, the creation of Yosemite, the destruction 
of the world and destiny of the soul. Many of the myths 
and legends have a surprising similitude to the Biblical 
stories of the creation of man and woman, Jonah and the 
like. A sixty-page introduction giving a complete survey 
and the status and relationship of California mythology, 
prefaces the — and folklore. ‘The publishers have lived 
up to their already enviable reputation of producing a 
beautiful book. 


A people or a nation should profit from friendly criti- 
cism, especially if the criticism comes from the tongue or 
the pen of one who is a citizen of another land. During 
the autumn and winter of 1927-28, the well-known English 
journalist, Mr. J. H. Spender, visited the United States as 
the first “Senior Walter Hines Page Memorial Fellow,” 
under a scheme organized and administered by the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union, with the co-operation of leading Eng- 
lish and American newspapers. During his stay he jour- 
neyed to many of our principal cities and met many of our 
leading citizens. His impressions of the United States and 
of its life and institutions are recorded in his volume, 
Through English Eyes (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York, 1928. xii, 324 pp.). Our vitalizing climate, our 
pursuit of our almost hero-worship of the successful man 
of business, our neglect of public affairs, our Chinese wor- 
ship of our constitution, our conservative economic thought, 
the extent to which our civilization is mechanized, and our 
zeal for mass education were the features of our civilization 
that most impressed Mr. Spender. 


College faculties and college administrators have been for 
a generation or more groping for a curriculum that would 
really fit our changing civilization. To this end many ex- 
periments have been tried. Among these are the survey 
or orientation courses designed to acquaint the incoming 
college student with wide fields of knowledge. Such courses 


are difficult to formulate, to staff, and to teach. The mat- 
ter of suitable texts or readings is always vexing. In his 
volume entitled, An Introduction to Human Problems 
(Houghton, Mitlin Company, Boston, 1930, xiii, 472 PP)» 
Professor Harold Benjamin, of Stanford University, offers 
what in the opinion of the reviewer is one of the most 
thoughtful manuals for use of teachers and students that 
has been published. In saying this it should be kept in 
mind that the volume is designed for a particular kind of 
orientation course, namely, one in which students are asked 
to consider the attitudes with which human problems have 
been approached, the motives with which they have been 
attacked, and the methods by which they have been solved. 
The methods by which man has secured his livelihood, the 
manner in which he has lived with his fellow-men, the ways 
in which he has sought truth and the ideas he has enter- 
tained about the world in which he lives are the factors 
emphasized. Chapter questions and bibliographies add to 
the volume’s usefulness. 


Students of state government will be interested in Carl 
B. Swisher’s Motivation and Political Technique in the 
California Constitutional Convention, 1878-79 (Pamona 
College, 132 pages, 1930), and Charles Kettleborough’s 
Constitution Making in Indiana, 1916-1930 (Indiana His- 
torical Publications, Vol. III, 1930). The former is a study 
of arguments and tactics within and without a typical con- 
stitutional convention. The topics principally considered 
are corporation problems, the burden of taxation and the 
Chinese question. Minor issues are also considered, as well 
as the organization of the convention, and the campaign for 
the constitution before the electorate. Dr. Kettichosouaits 
volume is a collection of some 130 documents, such as leg- 
islative resolutions, party platforms, governor’s message 
and the like relating to the amendment of the Indiana con- 
stitution. It is a companion to two volumes published in 
the same series in 1916 containing similar material from 
1780 to that date. Of particular interest is a text of the 


The third edition gives up-to-date references to 
all recent textbooks; the outlines have been 
revised and expanded; and, most valuable of all, 
sets of comprehensive test questions have been 
added to each topic. The new edition contains 
one-fifth more pages than the old one. 


WORK-BOOK AND STUDY OUTLINE 


for 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By RAYMOND R. AMMARELL 
New edition, revised and much enlarged 


Price: Fifty cents a copy 


The Workbook contains outlines of seventeen 
major problems of American life; references to 
textbooks and to other readings for special 
projects; statistical tables and cross-ruled paper 
for making graphs; spaces for notes; outline 
maps where needed; and test questions for the 
seventeen topics. 


1021 FILBERT STREET 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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constitution annotated with proposals for amendment and 
their fate. References are given in this tabulation to docu- 
ments given in all three volumes. 


M. M. Bryant’s English in the Law Courts (Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1930, 312 pp.) hardly fulfills 
the promise of its title. It is not a study of English in the 
courts, but is limited to articles, prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. The author has taken seventy-five words and ex- 
amined the cases quoted in Words and Phrases. The lat- 
ter encyclopedia has been her sole reliance, and the result 
of her volume is a somewhat more precise analysis and 
classification of meanings than Words and Phrases achieves. 
Of conclusions, the author has none. Of such stuff are 
Ph.D.’s made. 


Criminal Procedure in North Carolina, by George R. 
Sherrill (University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1930, 173 pP-)» seeks to present the subject by an analysis 
of criminal appeals since 1590, Students of social processes 
will be most interested in the legal niceties discussed in his 
chapters on defective indictments and instructions to juries. 
Here are matters calling for the exercise of common sense, 
and it is only in the more recent cases that the author finds 
much displayed. 


Books on History and Government 
published in the United States 
from Dec. 27, 1930, to Jan. 31, 1931 


Lisrep By A, Covutoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bancroft, Frederick. Slave-trading in the old South. 

gy J. H. Furst Co., 12 Hopkins Pl. 415 pp. 
.00. 

Carman, Harry J. Social and economic history of the 
United States; I, From handicraft to factory, 1500- 
1820. Boston: Heath. 628 pp. $4.00. 

Collman, Charles A. Our mysterious panics, 1830-1930. 
N. Y.: Morrow. 318 pp. $2.00. 

Feldman, Herman. Racial factors in American industry. 
N. Y.: Harper. 332 pp. $4.00. 

Helderman, Leonard C. National and State banks; a study 
of their origins. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 188 pp. 
(5 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

Jillson, Willard R. Tales of the dark and bloody ground 
{early history of Kentucky]. Louisville, Ky.: C. T. 
Dearing Pr. Co. 154 pp. $4.00. 

Nida, W. L., and Stone, J. M. Workbook to accompany 
The Dawn of American history. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
119 pp. 48 cents. 

a Joachim R. Foundations of our country. N. Y.: 

aidlaw Bros. 288 pp. 96 cents. 

Stoudt, John Baer. The Liberty Bells of Pennsylvania. 
Phila.: W. J. Campbell, 223 g. Sydenham St. 220 pp. 
$5.00. 

Strong, Thomas N. Cathlamet on the Columbia [early 
Oregon]. Portland, Ore.: Metropolitan Press, 40 N. 
9th St. 185 pp. $2.00. 

Ware, Caroline F. The early New England cotton manu- 
facture. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 349 pp. (13 p. 
bibl.). $3.50. 

White, John. John White’s Planter’s plea, 1630 [fac- 
simile]. Rockport, Mass.: Sandy Bay Hist. Soc. and 
Museum. 87 pp. $1.00. 

Woodburn, James A., and others. Our United States; a 
history of the nation. 2 vols. N. Y.: Longmans, 
Green. 843 pp. $1.12 each. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

Adler, Elkan N., editor. Jewish travellers [from the first 
century to the 18th]. N. Y.: Bloch Pub. Co. 415 pp. 
$4.00. 

Barton, George A. A history of the Hebrew people from 
the earliest times. N. Y.: Century. 473 pp. $3.50. 

Childe, Vere Gordon. The Bronze Age. N. Y.: Macmillan 

Co. 270 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $3.50, 


Duncan, George S. Prehistoric man. 
146 pp. (6 p. bibl). $2.50. 

Foster, 1. O., and Wesley, E. B. Workbook to accompany 
Hayes and Moon’s Ancient and Medieval history. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 145 pp. 60 cents. 

Hunter, G. R. The Sayce and Weld Collection in the Ash- 
molean Museum; Sumerian contracts from Nippur. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 80 pp. $4.00. 

Peet, T. E. Great tomb-robberies of the twentieth Egyp- 
tian dynasty....with translations from the Papyri in 
which these are recorded. 2 vols. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. $23.00, 


Boston: Stratford, 


ENGLISH HISTORY 

Baker, George P. The fighting Kings of Wessex. N. Y.: 
Dodd, Mead. 320 pp. $4.00. 

Graham, Gerald S. British policy and Canada, 1774-1791. 
N. Y.: Longmans, Green. 172 pp. (15 p. bibl.). $4.20, 

Kennedy, W. P. M., editor. Statutes, treaties, and docu- 
ments of the Canadian Constitution, 1713-1929 (revised 
edition). N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 780 pp. $8.50, 

Low, Sir Sidney J. M. The Indian states and ruling 
princes. N. Y.: Cape and Smith. 128 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 
60 cents, 

Sanborn, Frederic R. Origins of the early English mari- 
time and commercial law. N. Y.: Century Co. 446 pp. 
(4 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Tanner, Joseph R., editor. Constitutional documents of 
the reign of James I, A. D. 1603-1625, with an histori- 
cal commentary. N. Y.: Macmillan. 404 pp. (3 p. 
bibl.). $6.00. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Brinton, Clarence C. The Jacobins. N. Y.: Macmillan. 


329 pp. (16 p. bibl.). $2.60, 
Chaninov, N. Brian. A history of Russia. N. Y.: Dutton. 
$2.50. 


306 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 

Foster, P O., and Seehausen, P. Workbook to accompany 
Hayes’ and Moon’s Modern History. N. Y.: Maemil- 
lan. 176 pp. 60 cents. 

Geikie, R., and Montgomery, Isabel A. The Dutch Bar- 
rier, 1705-1719. N. Y.: Macmillan. 439 pp. (3 p. bibl.), 

Jones, Paul V. B. Analytical survey of modern European 
history, with...special exercises. Pt. 1, 1500-1815. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 47 pp. 50 cents. 

Mathiez, Albert. After Robespierre; the Thermidonian re- 


action. N. Y.: Knopf. 276 pp. $5.00. 
Narishkin-Kurakin, Elizabeth. Under three tsars. N. Y.: 
Dutton. 239 pp. $3.50. 
Reynolds, Beatrice. Proponents of limited monarchy in 
sixteenth century France. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. 
Press. 210 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $3.50. 


Von Glaise-Horsetenaw, Edmund. The collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. N. Y.: Dutton. 359 pp. 
(6 p. bibl.). $7.00. 

THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Foucault, Marquise de. A chateau at the front, 1914- 
1918. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 347 pp. $4.00. 

Gaffney, Thomas St. John. Breaking the silence; Eng- 
land, Ireland, Wilson, and the war. N. Y.: Liveright. 
367 pp. $3.50. 

Hamilton, Sir Ian S. M. Gallipoli diary, 1915 (abridged 
1 vol. edition). N. Y.: Longmans, Green. 482 pp. 
$3.00. 

Moon, Parker T. The Young Plan in operation. N. Y.: 
Acad. of Political Sci. Columbia Univ. 130 pp. $2.50. 

Pasvolsky, Leo. Bulgaria’s economic position, with 
special reference to the reparation and the work of the 
League of Nations. Wash. D. C.: Brookings Inst. 
409 pp. $3.00. 

Samuel, Maurice. On the rim of the wilderness; the con- 
flict in Palestine. N. Y.: Liveright. 247 pp. $2.50. 

Tuttle, Florence G. Alternatives to war; an account of 
the post-war efforts to insure peace. N. Y.: Harper. 
282 pp. $3.00. 

Wilson, Sir Arnold T. 


Loyalties; Mesopotamia, 1914-1917. 


Oxford Univ. Press. 376 pp. (16 p. bibl.). 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Coulton, George G., editor. Life in the Middle Ages. 4 
vols. in 1. N, Y.: Macmillan. 1034 pp. $5.50. 

Duckett, Eleanor S. Latin writers of the fifth century. 
N. Y.: Holt. 289 pp. $2.50, 

Thompson, James W. The Middle Ages, 300-1500, 2 vols. 
N. Y.: Knopf. 1145 pp. $12.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Akers, Charles E. A history of South America. New edi- 
tion, revised to 1930. N. Y.: Dutton. 813 pp. $5.00. 

Edwards, Everett E. A _ bibliography of the history of 
Agriculture in the United States. Wash., D. C.: Govt. 
Pr. Off.; Supt. of Docs. 311 pp. 45 cents. 

Rice, Stuart A., editor. Methods in social science; a case 
book. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Press. 835 pp. $4.50. 

Seligman, E. R. A., and Johnson, A. S., editors. Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences. Vol. 3, Bright—commen- 
tators. N. Y.: Macmillan. 702 pp. $7.50. 

Stormzand, M. J. Study-guide tests in American history. 
Pts. 1 and 2. N. Y.: Macmillan. 64, 63 pp. 36 cents 
each. 

World almanac (The) and book of facts for 1931. 

N. Y. World. 948 pp. 50 cents. 


N. Y.: 


BIOGRAPHY 


Graham, Evelyn. The life story of King Alfonso XIII. 
N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 314 pp. $5.00. 


Baker, George Philip. Constantine the Great and the 
Christian revolution. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 361 pp. 
$3.50. 


Corey, Lewis. The House of Morgan; a social biography 
of the masters of money. N. Y.: G. Howard Watt. 
479 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Edinger, G., and Neep, E. J. C. Nelson; the life of 
Horatio Nelson. N. Y.: Cape & Smith. 311 pp. 
$3.00. 

Osborn, Sarah B. Letters of Sarah Byng Osborn, 1721- 
1773. Stanford Univ., Cal.: Stanford Univ. Press. 
164 pp. $2.25. 

D’Auvergne, Edmund B. F. The prodigious Marshal [Life 
of Marshal Saxe]. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 340 pp. $3.00, 

Rose-Troup, Frances. John White, the patriarch of Dor- 
chester, and the founder of Massachusetts, 1575-1648. 
N. Y.: Putnam. 495 pp. $7.50. 

Belden, Albert D. George Whitefield, the awakener. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. 319 pp. $3.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Bratt, Major K. A. That next war? N. Y.: 
286 pp. $2.50. 

European federal union, replies of twenty-six governments 
of Europe to M. Briand’s Memorandum of May 17, 
1930, N. Y.: Carnegie Endowment for Internat. 
Peace. 123 pp. 5 cents. 

Harley, John E. International understanding; agencies 
educating for a new world. Stanford Univ., Cal.: 


Harcourt. 


Stanford Univ. Press. 624 pp. $7.50. 

Leith, Charles K. World minerals and world politics. 
N. Y.: Whittlesey House, MeGraw-Hill. 225 pp. 
$2.00. 


Studenski, Paul, and others. Government of metropolitan 
areas in the United States. N. Y.: Natl. Municipal 
League, 261 Broadway. 408 pp. $3.50. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compttep By Leo F. Srock, Pu.D. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

A Diis Electa: a Chapter in the Religious History of the 
Third Century. A. D. Nock (Harvard Theological Re- 
view, October). 

The Meaning of Monasticism. G. G. Coulton (Quarterly 
Review, January). 

The Medieval University and the Jew. 
(Menorah Journal, November-December). 


Cecil Roth 


Folk-Beliefs of Whites and Negroes. N. N. 

uckett (Journal of Negro History, January). 

The Government of Unfree Peoples. Sidney Mezes (South- 
west Review, Winter). 

The Influence of Persia on Europe. 
teenth Century, January). 

The Party Systems of Europe. (Scholastic, January 17th). 

The War Scare of 1875, I. Winifred Taffs (Slavonic Re- 
view, December). 

The Economic and Social Origins of the French Revolution. 
Henri Sée (Economic History Review, tego 

Monetary Inflation in Castile, 1598-1660. E. J. Hamilton 
(Economic History, January). 

The Kaiser’s Friend: Philip zu Eulenburg. 
row Review, January). 

The Memoirs of Baron de Marbot, IV. (Army Quarterly, 
January). 
Maxim Gorky and the Bolsheviks. 
vonic Review, December). 
Planning System in Soviet Russia. 
(Slavonic Review, December). 
The Polish Rising of 1830. Adam Lewar (Slavonic Re- 
view, December). 

Casimir Pulaski. J. F. Lewis (Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, January). 

The Bosnian Annexation Crisis, I. B. E. Schmitt (Slavonic 
Review, December). 

Greek Oracles. Edwyn Beavan (Dublin Review, Janu- 


Percy Sykes (JVine- 


I. F. D. Mor- 


Alexander Kaun (Sla- 
Margaret S. Miller 


ary). 

The Political Mission of Gorgias to Athens in 427 B. C. 
B. H. Garnons Williams (Classical Quarterly, Janu- 
ary). 

The Capital Levy in Ancient Athens. A. 
(Economic History, January). 

The Profits of the Guinea Trade. 
History, January). 

Antonio de Espejo, as a Familiar of Mexican Inquisition, 
1572-1578. G. R. G. Conway (New Mexico Historical 
Review, January). 

Church and State in Mexico. 
rent History, February). 


Andréadés 


S. Dumbell (Economic 


Abbé Alphonse Lugan (Cur- 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

Recent Political Crises in Great Britain. 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 

The Common Council of the Borough. James Tait (Eng- 
lish Historical Review, January). 

The Towns’ Enclosures. Barbara Hammond (Economic 

History, January). 

London in the Twelfth Century. R. B. Lloyd (Contem- 
porary Review, January). 

Oxford-Cambridge, Cambridge-Oxford. 
(Quarterly Review, January). 

The Place of the King’s Household in English Constitu- 
tional History to 1272. Anthony Steel (History, Jan- 
uary). 

The Hundred Rolls of 1279-80 as a Source for English 
Agrarian History. E, A. Kosminsky (Economic Iis- 
tory Review, January). 

Berwick in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Helen M. 
Wallace (English Historical Review, January). 

Queen Elizabeth, the Sea Beggars, and the Capture of 
Brille, 1572. J. B. Black (English Historical Review, 
January). 

The Learned and Virtuous Lady Bacon. 
(Hibbert Journal, January). 

Girard the Chancellor. V. H. Galbraith (English Histori- 
cal Review, January). 

The Mercantilist Concept of “Art” and “Ingenious Labor.” 
FE. A. J. Johnson (Economic History, January). 

The Agreements of the People, 1647-49. J. W. Gough 
(History, January). Historical revision. 

The R. D. Richards 


W. T. Morgan 


Benson 


Mary B. Whiting 


Exchequer in Cromwellian Time. 

(Economic History, January). 

English Foreign Policy, 1672-1715. 
(History, January). 

The Last of the Witch-Finders. 

Review, January). 


Sir Richard Lodge 


V. Heddon (National 
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Lord Hyndford’s Embassy to Russia, 1744-1749, I. Sir 
Richard Lodge (English Historical Review, January). 

Eighteenth Century Estimates of British Sheep and Wool 
Production. G, E. Fussell and Constance Goodman 
(Agricultural History, October). 

The Robbery from the Ashmolean Museum, 1776. J. M. 
Thompson (English Historical Review, January). 

The New Poor Law. H. L, Beales (History, January). 

St. Kilda, Past and Present. A. A. MacGregor (Quarterly 
Review, January). 

Queen Victoria. John Bailey (Quarterly Review, Janu- 


ary). 

What Happened at Bannockburn. R. L. Mackie (Scots 
Magazine, January). 

Cromwell and Education in Ireland. T. Corcoran, S.J. 
ne: Monthly, January). 

The Royal Dublin Society and Its Centenary. J. M. Hone 
(Quarterly Review, January). 

Constitutionalism in Egypt. Arthur Merton (Contempor- 
ary Review, January). 

Through the Sepoy Mutiny and the Siege of Delhi: a Per- 
sonal Narrative. Harriet C. Tytler (Chamber's Jour- 
nal, January). 

The Motives of the Nationalist Movement in India. A. G. 
Widgery (South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 

Some Startling Lights on the Discovery of Australia. Sir 
Joseph Carruthers (Mid-Pacific, January). 

Studies of British Honduras (continued). John Burdon 
(Empire Review, January). 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Violations of Maritime Law by the Allied Powers During 
the World War. J. W. Garner (American Journal of 
International Law, January). 

Joffre and the Battle of the Marne. Charles Davidson 
(World Today, February). 

The Retreat of 1914 and the Battle of the Marne. F. Maur- 
ice (Quarterly Review, January). 

On a Light Cruiser During the War. Capt. G. von Kob- 
linski (U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, January). 

The Last German Offensive: Rheims, 1918. (Army Quar- 
terly, January). 

The Reconstruction of Austria. 


Maj. E. W. Polson (Eng- 
lish Review, January). 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

Families Conspicuous in American History. A. D. Howden 
Smith (Current History, February). 

The South’s Contribution to Medical Science. Mrs. W. C. 
Flournoy (Confederate Veteran, February). 

Pastoral Letters from the Bishop of Quebec (Saint- 
Vallier) to the Inhabitants of Detroit. W. R. Riddell 
(Michigan History Magazine, Winter). 

The Three Homes of Washington’s Boyhood. C. A. Hoppin 
(Tyler's Magazine, January). 

The Massachusetts Council of the Magistrates. Ellen E. 
Brennan (New England Quarterly, January). 

County Court in Virginia, 1700-1830. Isabel Ferguson 
(North Carolina Historical Review, January). 

Ships and Shipping in North Carolina, 1763-1789. C. C. 
Crittenden (North Carolina Historical Review, Janu- 
ary). 

Loyalist Troops of New England. W. H. Siebert (New 
England January ). 

The Treaty of Long Island of Holston, July, 1777. 
Archibald Henderson (North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, January). 

The Iroquois Indians and Their Lands Since 1783. Esther 
V. Hill (Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association, October). 

The Ulster County Gazette. EF. S. Meany (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, January). 

War Scare and Politics in 1794. R. C. Werner (Quarterly 
Journal of the New York State Historical Association, 
October). 

Jefferson and the Physiocrats. Gilbert Chinard (Univer- 
sity of California Chronicle, January). 

John Evans, Explorer and Surveyor, I. 
(Missouri Historical Review, January). 

Stanley Griswold. W. L, Jenks (Michigan History Maqa- 
zine, Winter). First Secretary of Michigan Territory. 


A. P. Nasatir 


The Regime of the Governor and Judges of Michigan Ter- 
ritory. G. B. Catlin (Michigan History Magazine, 
Winter). 

Coat-of-Arms of the State of Michigan. V. 
(Michigan History Magazine, Winter). 

A Pocohontas of Michigan. Vivian L. Moore (Michigan 
History Magazine, Winter). Madame La Framboise, 
fur trader and agent of the Astors. 

Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs (continued). Irma 
T. Jones (Michigan History Magazine, Winter). 

The Beginning of the Whig Party in Missouri, 1824-1840, 
Leota Newhard (Missouri Historical Review, Janu- 
ary). 

American Foreign Trade, 1830-1930. 
(Current History, February). 
Iowa City: a Miniature Frontier of the Forties. Louis 

Pelzer (lowa Journal of History and Politics, Janu- 


B. Grant 


Henry Chalmers 


ary). 

Tyler, Webster, and the Oregon Question. H. D. Winters 
(Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical 
Association, October). 

Joseph Pulitzer, I. G. S. Johns (Missouri Historical Re- 
view, January). 

That Hard Winter in Montana, 1886-1887. 
(Agricultural History, October). 

Mrs. Eddy’s Right-Hand Man. E. S. Bates (/arper’s, 
February). Calvin Frye. 

The Building of the University of Missouri an Epoch Mak- 
ing Step. W. S. Dearmont (Missouri Historical Re- 
view, January). 

The Genesis of American Engineering Competition, 1850- 
70. D. L. Burn (Economic History, January). 

Sherman and the South. E. M. Coulter (North Carolina 
Historical Review, January). 

A Rebel Colonel: His Strange Career. R. W. Winston 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, January). Lieut. Col. 
Tazewell L. Hargrove. 

The Battle of La Glorieta Pass. J. F. Santee (New 
Mexico Historical Review, January). 

Foreign Bondholders and the Repudiated Debts of the 
Southern States. Bessie C. Randolph (American Jour- 
nal of International Law, January). 

Negro Suffrage and the South. J. S. Stemons (Southwest 
Review, Winter). 

Colorado’s First Fight for Statehood, 1865-1868. Elmer 
Ellis (Colorado Magazine, January). 

Apaches as Thespians in 1876. J. P. Clum (New Mexico 
Historical Review, January). 

Legislative Reapportionment in Washington. J. O. Oli- 
phant (Washington Ilistorical Quarterly, January). 
Robert M, La Follette in Retrospect. F. A. Ogg (Current 

History, February). 

The Fury of Living: Theodore Roosevelt. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford (Harper's, February). 

Brains Win and Lase: Woodrow Wilson. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford (Atlantic, February). 


R. S. Fletcher 


Notes on Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, Pit.D. 


The entire text of the Pope’s Encyclical on Marriage is 
printed in the Current History Magazine for February. 
The same magazine contains an interesting comparison of 
Holmes and Brandeis as Juists, a comparison based on two 
different types of liberalism. Holmes is an_ intellectual 
liberal who affects to be quite unconcerned with creeds and 
causes. Brandeis, on the other hand, expresses his liberal- 
ism by inquiring into the merits of each case brought be- 
fore him, rather than by resorting to dialectics. To him 
the law is the instrument of public purpose; legal ques- 
tions are subordinate to the — questions of policy; 
the heart of the matter is the effect of whatever decision 
he makes, on the affairs of the country and the lives of the 
people. Other articles include that by Herbert Eulenberg 
on the “Rhineland Occupation”; “The Mexican Church 
Conflict,” by Abbé Lugan; “LaFollette in Retrospect,” by 
F. A, Ogg; and “Plans for a Balkan Federation,” by J. M. 
Scannell. 
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The Asiatic Review for January has a collection of arti- 
cles dealing with practically every phase of the Indian 
uestion, written by scholars whose opinions are of more 
an passing interest. General Sir George de S. Barrow 
writes on the Army in India and Constitutional Reform, 
pointing out the exceedingly great dilemma facing the two 
peoples involved. The British Parliament and the British 
people have no thought of going back on the assurance 
given po ceigen | self-government in India, but the fact re- 
mains that self-government requires that the Indians have 
their own army. But Britain cannot relinquish the control 
of an army that contains a British element, especially to a 

vernment responsible to a legislature elected by and 
rom the natives. How it will be solved remains to be seen. 
Other articles of equal interest are: “Rural India and Po- 
litical Reform,” by Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Viiayaragha- 
vacharaya, incorporating an account of the Imperial Coun- 
cil of Agrarian Research; “Indian Reform,” by H. H., the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, who says that the whole 
fabric of Indian political and economic, moral and social 
orders call for a reconstruction on some basis which will 
recall ancient traditions and foster a manly spirit in the 
people, as well as a growing sense of national solidarity; 
“The General Aspects of the Labour Problem in India,” 
by Prof. N. Gangulu, who discusses the administration and 
work of the Central Labour Council; the “International 
Aspects of Indian Emigration,” by Dr. Lanka Sundaram, 
including tables and other data regarding the migration to 
other British lands; ce in India,” by Sir Ver- 
ney Lovett, which seems as difficult a problem in the Orient 
as it is in the Occident; and “Great Britain and Industry 
in India,” in which Mr. John de La Valelle claims that 
England has neglected all opportunities for intelligent in- 
vestment in Indian industries. 


In the Contemporary Review for January, the other 
great problem interesting the international mind, that of 
the future of the Spanish monarchy, is the theme of an 
article by A. Fombona. All this revolt which has so in- 
terested the world at large in the peninsular affairs, has 
been anything but peellialite to the Spaniards themselves; 
the fall of the peseta, trade depression and consequent 
high cost of living have been but a few of the ills they have 
been called upon to face, and further dire disasters seem 
to be looming up on the horizon. Not only are the laborers 
seeking employment, but they are already lacking money 
and food. Many artisans are offering their services for 
half the minimum wage; strikes occur with sickening fre- 
quency, and are usually accompanied by bloodshed; laws 
are neither observed nor enforced, and both students and 
laborers are in a dangerous state of ferment. The press 
has become in the last months a prophet of evil. Parties 
are demanding, all of them, that the government allow a 
general election—to them a sort of lottery bestowing its 
prizes upon one group or another, irrespective of either 
merit or qualification. In the — 1918-23, there were no 
less than ten governments, each of which accomplished the 
same astounding amount of nothing-at-all save to feather 
their own nests. The position of King Alfonso is, he 
thinks, decidedly precarious, and that of the Constitu- 
tional Monarchy little short of crucial, altogether what 
parliamentary government does exist is a mere caricature— 
after vegetating under two kings, all life has been sapped 
from it. The general alignment of forces is outlined, and 
some attempt is made to predict the outcome, which on 
the whole seems as hopeless as it is uncertain. 


Returning to India, there are still other articles demand- 
ing notice, especially that in the January Fortnightly, by 
Rt. Hon. Earl Winterton, P.C., M.P., who urges a triune 
scheme in which princes and peoples, inhabitants of Brit- 
ish India and of the British nation, through Parliament 
and through the government in general, should share a re- 
sponsibility varying in degree, but not in importance, be- 
fore anything more is done towards federation. Such a 
plan as he outlines must be really federal and should in- 
clude a bicameral Legislature. 


A second article of importance is that by Lt. Col. Sir 
Lionel Haworth, K.B.E., in the January Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, on India and Federation, in which he precedes his 
actual suggestions by an excellent résumé of Indian his- 
tory. “India as we know it,” he concludes, “is an entirely 
artificial conception protected and held together by a Brit- 
ish power. But if India achieved not what we mean by 
Dominion statue, but what we have come to indicate by it, 
what power should we have to keep him within the Empire 
if a few extremists should gain control? That India as a 
whole is opposed to British rule is untrue. That the articu- 
late Hindu intellegentsia are opposed to our rule is true; 
that they can influence their caste fellows is true; that 
the money lenders and those who find British justice un- 
comfortable Fg in the chorus is equally true. But the 
main body of Indian opinion is waiting to see what to do, 
and whether it is safe to support us whether the great 
British Raj is really losing his power as ruler and world 
civilizer. The men who built the Empire also had ideals 
—high ideals, practical ideals. We are now at the parting 
of the ways, and we have peace or war in the folds of our 
toga. If we follow the theoretical and unpractical ideal 
we shall have war, anarchy and disaster; if we listen to the 
men who know India we shall obtain peace; we shall move 
more slowly, but we shall reach the ideal of a great India 
within a great Empire. 


Two articles of more than passing interest in American 
periodicals for February are the “portraits” of two ex- 
Presidents by Gamaliel Bradford; that of Wilson in the 
Atlantic, and that of Roosevelt in Harper's. The sub- 
titles are significant; Brains Win and Lose: Woodrow Wil- 
son, and The Fury of Living: Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. 
Bradford sees in Wilson the driving force of the intellect; 
the play of brain, the activity of brain, energetic, exhaust- 
less intellectual labor. Yet while Wilson appreciated the 
power of brains, he likewise saw their danger—the danger 
of mistaking a headload of facts for the power of using 
them; consequently, he rebelled against the attempt to rele- 
gate him to academic cloisters. Nor was he lacking in 
nerves, in sensibility, in strong and vital emotions. Many dis- 
puted points in his career are here examined and judged 
with an accuracy not often found; but the final estimate 
is perhaps the most illuminating paragraph in the entire 
essay. Gusting Wilson: “I would rather fail in a cause 
that I knew would some day succeed than succeed in a 
cause that I knew would some day fail,” he adds. Yet even 
here how eminently characteristic is the reiterated “I knew 
He knew, he Knew he always knew, for he was a creature 
of brains.” 

The estimate of Roosevelt is none the less interesting. 
“From birth to death he lived in a storm, even though the 
fury of action was never needed to make his immediate 
way in the world. He had an impressive faculty for get- 
ting what he wanted intellectually as in other ways, and 
yet he was not a man of brains; he used his mind to direct 
his action, not for intellectual purposes, pure and simple. 
That he was fortunate dying when he did, is Mr. Brad- 
ford’s final estimate, and those who read the article them- 
selves will agree in this statement. 


The Queen's Quarterly (Canadian) has in the winter 
number a very careful consideration of the necessities 
confronting the Canadians for altering the limitations on 
power to revise their constitution by John W. Dafoe. He 
says that it is needless to argue on the necessity for re- 
vision; that is an accepted fact. What he urges is the 
adoption of a simple and easily workable machinery by 
which changes could be made in the Constitution as the 
need arises. The opposition to this comes from those who 
hold extreme views as to the blocking powers of the Prov- 
inces. While they remain in this mood the right of the 
Dominion Parliament to advise the British Parliament as 
to constitutional amendments ought to be unflinchingly as- 
serted. The alternative, as he sees it, is unceasing dead- 
locks. 
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